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SELECTIONS FROM CHILD LIFE. 


MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


“ WHAT are you good for, my brave little man? 
Answer that question for me, if you can, — 
You, with your fingers as white as a nun, — 
You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 
All the day long, with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving ; 

See if your wise little noddle can tell 
What you are good for. Now ponder it well.” 


Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to climb on my seat; 
Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 
Under their lashes looked up unto me; 
Two little hands, pressing soft on my face, 
Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 
Two rosy lips gave the answer so true, 


“ Good to love you, mamma, — good to love you.” 
Emity Huntineton Mu.Len 


PHILIP, MY KING. 


Loox at me with thy large, brown eyes, 
Philip, my King! 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 


CHILD LIFE. 


Of babyhood’s regal. dignities. 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 

With Love’s invisible sceptre laden ; 

IT am thine Esther, to command 

Till thou shalt find thy queen hand-maider, 
Philip, my King! 


Oh, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 
Philip, my King! 

When those beautiful lips are suing, 

And, some gentle heart’s bars undoing, 

Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 

Sittest all glorified !— Rule kindly, 

Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair ; 

For we that love, ah! we love so blindly, 
Philip, my King! 


I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 
Philip, my King! 
Aye, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now, 
That may rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one God-throned amidst his peers. 
My Saul, than thy brethren higher and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in coming years ! 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip, my King — 


A wreath, not of gold, but palm! One day, 
Philip, my King! 

Thou too must tread, as we tread, a way 

Thorny, and bitter, and cold, and gray; 

Rebels within thee, and foes without 

Will snatch at thy crown; but go on, glorious 


THE BALLAD OF BABY BELL. 


Martyr, yet monarch! till angels shout, 
As thou sittest at the feet of God victorious, 
“ Philip, the King!” 


AUTHOR OF ‘' JoHN HALIFAX.”? 


SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP! 


SLEEP, baby, sleep! 

Thy father watches his sheep ; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

The large stars are the sheep ; 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess ; 
And the gentle moon is the shepherdess. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Our Saviour loves His sheep ; 
He is the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for our sakes came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! , 


FroM THE GERMAN. 


THE BALLAD OF BABY BELL. 


HAVE you not heard the poets tell 
How came the dainty Baby Bell 
Into this world of ours? 
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The gates of heaven were left ajar; 
With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Wandering out of Paradise, 
She saw this planet, like a star, 
Hung in the glistening depths of even, — 
Its bridges, running to and fro, 
O’er which the white-winged angels go, 
Bearing the holy dead to heaven. 
She touched a bridge of flowers, —those feet, 
So light they did not bend the bells 
Of the celestial asphodels ! 
They fell like dew upon the flowers, 
Then all the air grew strangely sweet! 
And thus came dainty Baby Bell 
Into this world of ours. 


She came and brought delicious May. 
The swallows built beneath the eaves ; 
Like sunlight in and out the leaves, 
The robins went the livelong day ; 
The lily swung its noiseless bell, 
And o’er the porch the trembling vine 
Seemed bursting with its veins of wine. 
. How sweetly, softly, twilight fell ! 
Oh, earth was full of singing-birds, 
And opening spring-tide flowers, 
When the dainty Baby Bell 
Came to this world of ours! 


O Baby, dainty Baby Bell, 

How fair she grew from day to day! 
What woman-nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay ! 


THE BALLAD OF BABY BELL. 


Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 
So full of meaning, pure and bright, 
As if she yet stood in the light 

Of those oped gates of Paradise. 

And so we loved her more and more; 

Ah, never in our hearts before 
Was love so lovely born: 

We felt we had a link between 

This real world and that unseen — 
The land beyond the morn. 

And for the love of those dear eyes, 

For love of her whom God led forth, 

(The mother’s being ceased on earth 

When Baby came from Paradise), — 

For love of Him who smote our lives, 
And woke the chords of joy and pain, 

We said, Dear Christ / — our hearts bent down 
Like violets after rain. 


And now the orchards, which were white 

And red with blossoms when she came, 

Were rich in autumn’s mellow prime. 

The clustered apples burnt like flame, 

The soft-cheeked peaches blushed and fell, 

The ivory chestnut burst its shell, 

The grapes hung purpling in the grange ; 

And time wrought just as rich a change 
In little Baby Bell. 

Her lissome form more perfect grew, 
And in her features we could trace, 
In softened curves, her mother’s face! 

Her angel-nature ripened too. 

We thought her lovely when she came, 
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But she was holy, saintly now: ~ 
Around her pale angelic brow 
We saw a slender ring of flame! 


God’s hand had taken away the seal 
That held the portals of her speech; 
And oft she said a few strange words 
Whose meaning lay beyond our reac 
She never was a child to us, 
We never held her being’s key, 
We could not teach her holy things ; 
She was Christ’s self in purity. 


It came upon us by degrees: 

We saw its shadow ere it fell, 

The knowledge that our God had sent 
His messenger for Baby Bell. 

We shuddered with unlanguaged pain, 
And all our hopes were changed to fears, 
And all our thoughts ran into tears 

Like sunshine into rain. 

We cried aloud in our belief, 


“ Oh, smite us gently, gently, God 


Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 
And perfect grow through grief.” 
Ah, how we loved her, God can tell; 
Her heart was folded deep in ours. 
Our hearts are broken, Baby Bell! 


At last he came, the messenger, 
The messenger from unseen lands: 


And what did dainty Baby Bell ? 


THE BAREFOOT BOY. il 


She only crossed her little hands, 

She only looked more meek and fair! 

We parted back her silken hair, 

We wove the roses round her brow, — 
White buds, the summer’s drifted snow, — 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers! 
And then went dainty Baby Bell 


Out of this world of ours! 
T. B. ALDRICH. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


BieEssrnas on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes ; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace: 
From my heart I give thee joy! 

I once was a barefoot boy. 


Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can bay, 

In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy : 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 
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Oh, for boyhood’s painless play ; 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day; 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules 3 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell ; 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young ; 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow ; 
Where the freshest berries grow ; 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine 3 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shines 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, — 
Mason of his walls of clay, — 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans ! — 

For, eschewing books and tasks, | 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh, for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 


THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 

For my sport the squirrel played ; 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond 3 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond ; 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still, as my horizon grew 

Larger grew my riches too $ 

All the world I saw or knew, 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


Oh, for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bow] of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frog’s orchestra ; 

‘And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 
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Cheerily, then, my little man, _ 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can ! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 

Never on forbidden ground ; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou could’st know thy joy, 


Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
JouN G. WHITTIER. 


LITTLE BELL. 


Prrep the blackbird on the beechwood spray, 
“Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 


What ’s your name?” quoth he — 


“What ’s your name? Oh, stop, and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid with showery curls of gold.” 


* Little Bell,” said she. 


LITTLE BELL, 


Little Bell sat down beneath the'rocks, 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks; 
“ Bonny bird,” quoth she, 
6 Sing me your best song, before I go.” 
“ Here ’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 


And the blackbird piped ; you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird ; — 
Full of quips and wiles, 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow; 
All for love of that sweet face below, 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And the while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely o’er and o’er, 
’Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grew, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the blue, bright eyes. 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 
And from out the tree 
Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear, — 
While bold blackbird piped, that all might hear, 
“Little Bell! ” piped he. 


Little Bell sat down amid the fern: 

“ Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return ; 
Bring me nuts,” quoth she. 
Up, away the frisky squirrel hies — 
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Golden wood-lights glancing in his eyes—= | 
And adown the tree, 
Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 
Tn the little lap, dropped one by one ; 
Hark how blackbird pipes to see the fun! 
‘“‘ Happy Bell!” pipes he. 


Little Bell looked up and down the glade; 
% Squirrel, squirrel, if you ’re not afraid, 
Come and share with me!” 
Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, — 
Down came bonny blackbird, I declare! 
Little Bell gave each his honest share ; 
Ah, the merry three! 


And the while these frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
’Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out in happy overflow, 
From her blue, bright eyes. 


By her snow-white cot at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms to pray s 
Very calm and clear 

Rose the praying voice to where, unseen, 

In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 


“What good child is this,” the angel said, 
“That, with happy heart, beside her bed 
Prays so lovingly?” 


—SIVISIOAS 
Z Lee NS 
SEVEN TIMES ONK&* +1 _. aT 


Low and soft, oh! very low a 
Crooned the blackbird in the or 
“ Bell, dear Bell!” croone 


“Whom God’s creatures love,” the angel fair 
Murmured, “God doth bless with angels’ care ; 
Child, thy bed shall be 
Folded safe from harm. Love, deep and kind, 
Shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee.” 


T. WEsTWwoop. 


SEVEN TIMES ONE. 


THERE ’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There ’s no rain left in heaven: 

I’ve said my “ seven times” over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 


I am old, so old I can write a letter ; 
My birthday lessons are done ; 

The lambs play always, they know no better, —= 
They are only one times one. 


O Moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright, ah bright! but your light is failing, — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You Moon, have you done something wrong in pesree 
That God has hidden your face ? 

T hope if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 
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O velvet bee, you ’re a dusty fellow ; 
You ’ve powdered your legs with gold! 
O brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 


O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! 

O cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 


And show me your nest, with the young ones in it, — 
I will not steal it away ; 
Iam old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet, — 


I am seven times one to-day. 
JEAN INGELOW. 


OVER IN THE MEADOW. 


OVER in the meadow, 
Tn the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother-toad 
And her little toadie one. 
“Wink!” said the mother ; 
“T wink,” said the one: 
So she winked and she blinked 
In the sand, in the sun. 


Over in the meadow, 

Where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother-fish 

And her little fishes two. 


OVER IN THE MEADOW. 


Swim ! ” said the mother ; 
“We swim,” said the two: 
So they swam and they leaped 
Where the stream runs blue. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother-bluebird 
And her little birdies three. 
“ Sing!” said the mother ; 
‘“‘ We sing,” said the three: 
So they sang, and were glad, 
In the hole in the tree. 


Over in the meadow, 
In the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother-muskrat 
And her little ratties four. 
66 Dive!” said the mother ; 
“We dive,” said the four: 
So they dived and they burrowed 
In the reeds on the shore. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 

Lived a mother-honeybee 
And her little honeys five. 

66 Buzz!” said the mother ; 

“We buzz,” said the five: 

So they buzzed and they hummed 
In the snug beehive. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a nest built of sticks, 
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Lived a black mother-crow 
And her little crows six. 
*‘Caw!” said the mother ; 
“We caw,” said the six: 
So they cawed and they called 
In their nest built of sticks. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother-cricket 
And her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!” said the mother ; 
“We chirp,” said the seven s 
So they chirped cheery notes 
In the grass soft and even. 


Over in the meadow, 
By the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother-lizard 
And her little lizards eight. 
66 Bask !”’ said the mother ; 
“We bask,” said the eight: 
So they basked in the sun 
On the old mossy gate. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother-frog 
And her little froggies nine. 
6‘ Croak!” said the mother ; 
“ We croak,”’ said the nine: 


So they croaked, and they plashed, 


Where the clear pools shine. 
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Over in the meadow, 
In a sly little den, 
Lived a gray mother-spider 
And her little spiders ten. 
“ Spin!” said the mother ; 
“We spin,” said the ten : 
So they spun lace webs 
In their sly little den. 


Over in the meadow, 
In the soft summer even, , 
Lived a mother-firefly 
And her little flies eleven. 
6 Shine! ” said the mother; 
“We shine,” said the eleven : 
So they shone like stars 
In the soft summer even. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the men dig and delve, 
Lived a wise mother-ant, 
And her little anties twelve. 
“Toil! ” said the mother ; 
“We toil,” said the twelve. 
So they toiled, and were wise, 


Where the men dig and delve. 
‘ OutvE A. WADSWORTH. 


THE SCHOOL. 


“Tarte girl, where do you go to school, 
And when do you go, little girl ? 
Over the grass, from dawn till dark, 
Your feet are in a whirl ; 
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You and the cat jump here and there, 
You and the robins sing ; 

But what do you know in the spelling-book ? 
Have you ever dearned anything ?” 


Thus the little girl answered, —- 
Only stopping to cling 

To my finger a minute, 
As a bird on the wing 

Catches a twig of sumach, 
And stops to twitter and swing, — 


«When the daisies’ eyes are a-twinkle 

With happy tears of dew; 

When swallows waken in the eaves, 
And the lamb bleats to the ewe ; 

When the lawns are golden-barred, 
And the kiss of the wind is cool ; 

When morning’s breath blows out the stars, — 
Then do I go to school! 


“ My school-roof is the dappled sky ; 

And the bells that ring for me there 

Are all the voices of morning 
Afloat in the dewy air. 

Kind Nature is the Madame ; 
And the book whereout I spell 

Is dog’s-eared by the brooks and glens 
Where I know the lesson well.” 


Thus the little girl answered, 
In her musical out-door tone: 
She was up to my pocket, 
I was a man full-grown ; 


“HOLD FAST WHAT I GIVE YOU.” 23 


But the next time that she goes to school, 
She will not go alone! 


Firz-Huceu LupLow. 


“HOLD FAST WHAT I GIVE YOU.” 


Mo tty, and Maggie, and Alice, 
Three little maids in a row, 

At play in an arbor palace, 
Where the honeysuckles grow, — 


Six dimpled palms pressed together, 
Even and firm, two by two, — 

Three eager, upturned faces, 
Bonny brown eyes and blue. 


Which shall it be, O you charmers ? 
Alas! I am sorely tried, — 

I, a hard-hearted old hermit, 
Who the question am set to decide. 


Molly, the sprite, the darling, 
Shaking her shower of curls, 

Whose laugh is the brook’s own ripple, 
Gayest and gladdest of girls ? 


Maggie, the wild little brownie, 
Every one’s plaything and pet, 

Who leads me a chase through the garden 
For a kiss, the wicked coquette ? 


Or Alice ? — ah! shy-eyed Alice, 
Looking so softly down 
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Under her long, dark lashes 
And hair so golden brown, — 


Alice, who talks with the flowers, 
And says there are none so wise, — 
Who knows there are elves and fairies, 
For has n’t she seen their bright eyes? 


There, there, at last I am ready 
To go down the bright, eager row ; 
So, up with your hands, my Graces, 
Close, — nobody else must know. 


“ Hold fast what I give you,” Molly! 
(Poor little empty palms !) 

“ Hold fast what I give you,” Maggie! 
(A frown steals over her charms.) 


“ Hold fast what I give you,” Alice! 
You smile, — do you so much care? 
Unclasp your little pink fingers: 
Ah ha! the button is there! 


But do you know, sweet Alice, 
All that I give you to keep ? 
For into my heart you have stolen, 
' As sunbeams to shadows creep. 


You, a glad little maiden, — 
How old are you? Only nine, — 
With your bright, brown hair’all shining, 
While the gray is coming to mine. 
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No matter, you ‘Il be my true-love, 
And come to my old arms so; 
And “hold fast what I give you,” Alice, 


For nobody else must know. 
Lity WARNER, |} 


THE LITTLE MAIDEN AND THE LITTLE BIRD, 


“Lirrze bird! little bird! come to me! 
I have a green eage ready for thee, — 
Beauty-bright flowers I ’ll bring anew, 
And fresh, ripe cherries, all wet with dew.” 


“ Thanks, little maiden, for all thy care, — 
But I love dearly, the clear, cool air, 
And my snug little nest in the old oak-tree.’ 
“ Little bird! little bird! stay with me.” 


“Nay, little damsel! away I ’ll fly 
To greener fields and warmer sky ; 
When Spring returns with pattering rain, 
You “Il hear my merry song again.” 


“Little bird! little bird! who Il guide thee 
Over the hills and over the sea? 
Foolish one! come in the house to stay, 
For I’m very sure you ‘ll lose your way.” 


« Ah, no, little maiden! God guides me 
Over the hills and over the sea ; = 
I will be free as the rushing air, 
And sing of sunshine everywhere.” 
L. Marta CHILD. 
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SING ON, BLITHE BIRD! 


I’vE plucked the berry from the bush, the brown nut 
from the tree, 

But heart of happy little bird ne’er broken was by me. 

'I saw them in their curious nests, close couching, slyly 

peer 

With their wild eyes, like glittering beads, to note if 
harm were near ; 

I passed them by, and blessed them all; I felt that it was 
good 

To leave unmoved the creatures small whose home was in 
the wood. 


And here, even now, above my head, a lusty rogue doth 
sing, 

He pecks his swelling breast and neck, and trims his little 
wing. 

He will not fly ; he knows full well, while chirping on 
that spray, 

I would not harm him for a world, or interrupt his lay. 

Sing on, sing on, blithe bird! and fill my heart with sum- 
mer gladness, 

It has been aching many a day with measures full of 
sadness ! 

Witu1AmM MoTHERWELL. 


THE SANDPIPER. 


Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and 1, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered drift-wood, bleached and dry. 
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The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud, black and swift, across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye ; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My drift-wood fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


CELIA THAXTER. 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD’S NEST. 


“To-wHiT !. to-whit! to-whee } 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 


66 Not I,” said the cow, “ Moo-00! 
Such a thing I ’d never do. 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But did n’t take your nest away, 
Not I,” said the cow, ‘ moo-oo! 


Such a thing I'd never do.” 


“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 


“¢ Bob-o’-link !_ Bob-o’-link ! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, to-day ? ” 


Not I,” said the dog, “ Bow-wow ! 
I would n’t be so mean, anyhow ! 
I gave hairs the nest to make, 

But the nest I did not take. 
Not I,” said the dog, ‘“ bow-wow ! 
I’m not so mean, anyhow.” 


“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 


WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S NEST. 


Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? ” 


“ Bob-o’-link ! Bob-o’-link! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, to-day ?” 


“ Coo-coo ! Coo-coo ! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast ?” 


6 Not I,” said the sheep; “ oh, no! 
I wouid n’t treat a poor bird so. 
I gave wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa! Baa!” said the sheep, “ oh, no, 
I would n’t treat a poor bird so.” 


“ To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 


« Bob-o’-link ! Bob-o’-link! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree, to-day ?” 


66 Coo-coo! Coo-coo! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast ?” 
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“Caw! Caw!” cried the crow; 
“T should like to know 

What thief took away 

A bird’s nest, to-day ?” 


“Cluck! Cluck!” said the hen; 
* Don’t ask me again ; 

Why, I have n’t a chick 

Would do such a trick. 

We all gave her a feather, 

And she wove them together. 

I’d scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 

Cluck! Cluck!” said the hen, 
© Don’t ask me again.” 


“ Chirr-a-whirr !_ Chirr-a-whirt f 
All the birds make a stir! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry ‘ For shame!’ ” 


“TI would not rob a bird,” 
Said little Mary Green; 

“T think I never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 


“Jt is very cruel, too,” 
Said little Alice Neal; 
“Y wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel ?” 


A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed, 
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For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He did n’t like te tell his name. 
L. Marra Cann, 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


MERRILY swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nes¢ of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Snug and safe is this nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 
Wearing a bright, black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note, 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Look what a nice, new coat is mine; 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet. with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings, 
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Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Brood, kind creature, you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note ; 
Braggart, and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o-’link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Never was I afraid of man, 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you cam 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight : 
There as the mother sits all day, 
_ Robert is singing with all his might, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Nice good wife that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood ¢ 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
This new life is likely to be 
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Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care, 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Nobody knows but my mate and I, 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown $ 
Fun and frolic no more he knows, 
Robert of Lincoln ’s a hum-drum drone 3 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 


Chee, chee, chee. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


I xnow the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary, — 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 
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Listen a while, and you ’Il hear what he’s saying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. 


“ Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark, while I sing you a message of cheer ! 
Summer is coming! and spring-time is here! 


“ Little white snow-drop! I pray you arise ; 
Bright yellow crocus! come, open your eyes ; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold ; 
Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear ?— 
Summer is coming! and spring-time is here!” 


Emity Huntinetron MILLER. 


MILKING. 


Litt1e dun cow to the apple-tree tied, 
Chewing the cud of reflection, 

I, that am milking you, sit by your side, 
Lost in a sad retrospection. 


Far o’er the fields the tall daisies blush warm, 

' For rosy the sunset is dying ; 

Across the still valley, o’er meadow and farm, 
The flush of its beauty is lying. 


White foams the milk in the pail at my feet; 
Clearly the robins are calling ; 

Soft blows the evening wind after the heat; 
Cool the long shadows are falling. 
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Little dun cow, ’t is so tranquil and sweet! 
Are you light-hearted, I wonder ? 

What do you think about — something to eat ? 
On clover and grass do you ponder ? 


Iam remembering days that are dead, 
And a brown little maid in the gloaming, 
Milking her cow, with the west burning red 
Over waves that about her were foaming. 


Up from the sad east the deep shadows gloomed 
Out of the distance, and found her ; 

Lightly she sang, while the solemn sea boomed, 
Like a great organ, around her. 


Under the lighthouse no sweet-brier grew, 
Dry was the grass, and no daisies 

Waved in the wind, and the flowers were few 
That lifted their delicate faces. 


But oh, she was happy, and careless, and blest, 
Full of the song-sparrow’s spirit ; 

Grateful for life, for the least and the best 
Of the blessings that mortals inherit. 


Fairer than gardens of Paradise seemed 
The desolate spaces of water ; 
Nature was hers,—clouds that frowned, stars that 
gleamed, — 
What beautiful lessons they taught her! 


Would I could find you again, little maid, 
Striving with utmost endeavor, — 
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Could find in my breast that light heart, unafraid, 
That has vanished for ever and ever ! 
CrL1A THAXTER. 


FARM-YARD SONG. 


Over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand ; 
In the poplar-tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing ; 
The early dews are falling ; — 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink ; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink ; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
Cheerily calling, — 

“Co’, boss! co’, boss! eo’! co’! eo’!” 
Farther, farther over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still, — 

“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!” 

Into the yard the farmer goes, 
With grateful heart, at the close of day ; 
Harness and chain are hung away ; 

In the wagon-shed stand yoke and plough ; 
The straw ’s in the stack, the hay in the mow, 
The cooling dews are falling ; — 

The friendly sheep his welcome bleat, 
The pigs come grunting to his feet, 

The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
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His cattle calling, — 
Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! eo’! eo?!” 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray, — 
“Co’, boss! co’, bess! co’! eo’!” 


Now to her task the milkmaid goes. 

The cattle come crowding through the gate, 

Lowing, pushing, little and great ; 

About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 

The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pieasant dews are falling; — 

The new-milch heifer is quick and shy, 

But the old cow waits with tranquil eye ; 

And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 

When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling, — 

“So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
Aad sits and milks in the twilight cool, 

Saying, “So! so, boss! so! so!” 
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To supper at last the farmer goes. 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets’ ceaseless song 
Makes shrill the silence all night long ; 
The heavy dews are falling. 
‘The housewife’s hand has turned the lock; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock ; 
- The household sinks to deep repose; 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes 
Singing, calling, — 
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Co’, boss! co’, boss! eo’! co’! eo!” 


And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 
Murmuring, “Se, boss! so!” 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 


ButtTercurs and Daisies, 
Oh, the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Spring up everywhere. 


Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health, 
By their mother’s door ; 
Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 
Fearing not, and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold. 


What to them is weather ? 
What are stormy showers ? 
Buttercups and Daisies, 
Are these human flowers! 
He who gave them hardship, 
And a life of care, 


JACK IN THE PULPIT. 


Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear! 


Welcome, yellow Buttercups! 
Welcome, Daisies white! 
Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight! 
Coming ere the spring-time 
Of sunny hours to tell; — 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 
Mary Howrrt, 


JACK IN THE PULPIT. 


JACK in the pulpit 
Preaches to-day, 
Under the green trees 
Just over the way. 
Squirrel and song-sparrow, 
High on their perch, 
Hear the sweet lily-bells 
Ringing to church. 
Come, hear what his reverence 
Rises to say, 
In his low painted pulpit 
This calm Sabbath-day. 
Fair is the canopy 
Over him seen, 
Penciled by Nature’s hand, 
Black, brown, and green. 
Green is his surplice, 
Green are his bands; 
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In his queer little pulpit 
The little priest stands. 


In black and gold velvet, 
So gorgeous to see, 

Comes with his bass voice 
The chorister bee. 

Green fingers playing 
Unseen on wind-lyres, 

Low singing bird voices, — 
These are his choirs. 

The violets are deacons 
I know by the sign 

That the cups which they carry 
Are purple with wine. 

And the eclumbines bravely 
As sentinels stand 

On the look-out with all their 
Red trumpets in hand. 


Meek-faced anemones, 
Drooping and sad ; 
Great yellow violets, 
Smiling out glad ; 
Buttercups’ faces, 
Beaming and bright, 
Clovers, with bonnets, — 
Some red and some whites 
Daisies, their white fingers 
Half-clasped in prayer ; 
Dandelions, proud of 
The gold of their hair; 
Innocents, children 
Guileless and frail, 
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Meek little faces 

Upturned and pale; 
Wild-wood geraniums, 

All in their best, 
Languidly leaning 

In purple gauze dressed : <= 
All are assembled 

This sweet Sabbath-day 
To hear what the priest 

In his pulpit will say. 


Look! white Indian pipes 
On the green mosses lie! 
Who has been smoking 
Profanely so nigh ? 
Rebuked by the preacher 
The mischief is stopped, 
But the sinners, in haste, 
Have their little pipes dropped. 
Let the wind, with the fragrance 
Of fern and black birch, 
Blow the smell of the smoking 
Clean out of our church! 
So much for the preacher : 
The sermon comes next, — 
Shall we tell how he preached it, 
And where was his text ? 
Alas! like too many 
Grown-up folks who play 
At worship in churches 
Man-builded to-day, — 
We heard not the preacher 
Expound or discuss ; 
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But we looked at the people, 
And they looked at us. 
We saw all their dresses; 
Their colors and shapes ; 
The trim of their bonnets, 
The cut of their capes. 
We heard the wind-organ, 
The bee, and the bird, 
But of Jack in the Pulpit 
We heard not a word! 
CLARA SMITH. 


THE VIOLET. 


Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew ; 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely fiower, 
Its colors bright dnd fair ! 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet there it was content to bloom, 
In modest tints arrayed ; 

And there diffused its sweet perfume, 
Within the silent shade. 


Then let me to the valley gv, 
This pretty flower to see, 
That I may also learn to grow 

In sweet humility. 


JANE TAYLOR, * 


THE BROOK. 


THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
Tn little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays ; 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my bank I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
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For men may come, and men may go, 


But I go on forever. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 


Ts this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around, 
When even the deep blue heavens Icok glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding-bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There ’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower; 
There ’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree; 
There ’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles, — 
. Ay, look, and he ’Il smile thy gloom away ! 


Wituiam Cutten BRYANT. | 
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THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON-LOW. 


“ AnD where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me ? ” 

“‘T’ve been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The midsummer night to see!” 


“ And what did you see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon-Low ? ” 

‘ T saw the blithe sunshine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow.” 


* And what did you hear, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Hill?” 

*T heard the drops of water made, 
And I heard the corn-ears fill.” 


“ Oh, tell me all, my Mary — 
All, all that ever you know; 
For you must have seen the fairies 
Last night on the Caldon-Low.” 


4% Then take me on your knee, mother, 
And listen, mother of mine: 
A hundred fairies danced last night, 
. And the harpers they were nine ; 


“And merry was the glee of the harp-strings, 
And their dancing feet so small ; 
But oh! the sound of their talking 
Was merrier far than all! ” 
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‘* And what were the words, my Mary, 
That you did hear them say?” 

“T° tell you all, my mother, 
But let me have my way. 


“And some they played with the water 
And rolled it down the hill; 

‘And this,’ they said, ‘shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s mill ; 


“<¥For there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May; 
And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day! 


*®< Oh the miller, how he will laugh, 
When he sees the mill-dam rise! 
The jolly old miller, how he will laugh, 
Till the tears fill both his eyes!’ 


“ And some they seized the little winds, 
That sounded over the hill, 
And each put a horn into his mouth, 
And blew so sharp and shrill ! 


%¢ And there,’ said they, ‘ the merry winds go 
Away from every horn ; 
And those shall clear the mildew dank 
From the blind old widow’s corn: 


«Qh, the poor blind widow — 
Though she has been blind so long, 
She ’ll be merry enough when the mildew’s gone, 
And the corn stands stiff and strong!’ 
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« And some they brought the brown linseed, 
And flung it down from the Low: 

‘And this,’ said they, ‘ by the sunrise, 
In the weaver’s croft shall grow } 


6 Qh, the poor lame weaver! 
How will he laugh outright 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night! ’ 


« And then upspoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin; 
*T have spun up all the tow,’ said he, 
* And I want some more to spin. 


%¢T’ve spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another — 
A little sheet for Mary’s bed 
And an apron for her mother !’ 


“ And with that I could not help but laugh, 
And I laughed out loud and free ; 
And then on the top of the Caldon-Low, 
There was no one left but me. 


“ And all on the top of the Caldon-Low 
The mists were cold and gray, 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 


* But, as I came down from the hill-top, 
I heard, afar below, 
How busy the jolly miller was, 
And how merry the wheel did go! 
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“ And I peeped into the widow’s field, 
And, sure enough, was seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed corn 
All standing stiff and green! 


* ,nd down by the weaver’s croft I stole, 
To see if the flax were high ; 
But I saw the weaver at his gate 
With the good news in his eye! 


“ Now, this is all that I heard, mother, 
And all that I did see ; 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 


For I’m tired as I can be!” 
Mary Howirn 


HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD. 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them 5 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 


There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha. 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 


Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
“ Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee! ’ 


Lulled him into slumber, singing, 


“ Ewa-yea! my little owlet ! 
Who is this that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 


Many things Nokomis taught him 

Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 

Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 

In the frosty nights of winter ; 

Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 


At the door, on summer evenings, 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 

‘ Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
Minnie-wawa !” said the pine-trees, 
Mudway-aushka! ” said the water ; 
saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
‘litting through the dusk of evening, 
Vith the twinkle of its candle 
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Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 

“ Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!” 
Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, “‘ What is that, Nokomis? 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

% Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw he 
Up into the sky at midnight ; 
Right against the moon he threw her ; 
’T is her body that you see there.” 


Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 

Whispered, ‘“ What is that, Nokomis? 

And the good Nokomis answered : 
“’T is the heaven of dowers you see thei 

All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 

Blossom in that heaven above us.” 


When he heard the owls at midnigh’ 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
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“ What is that ?” he cried, in terror; 

“What is that,’”’ he said, “ Nokomis? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

« That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 

Henry W. LonGrEeLLow. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


THE bonnie, bonnie bairn 

Who sits with careless grace, 
Glowring in the fire, 

With his wee, round face, 
Laughing at the gusty flame, — 

What sees he there ? ) 
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Ha! the young dreamer 
Builds castles in the air. 


His wee, chubby face, 
And his rough, curly head, 
Are dancing and nodding 
To the fire in its bed ; 
He ’ll brown his rosy cheeks, 
And singe his sunny hair, 
Staring at the imps 
With their castles in the air. 


He sees lofty towers 
Rising to the moon! 
He sees little soldiers 
Pulling them all down. 
Worlds rushing up and down, 
Blazing with a flare, — 
See how he leaps, 
As they glimmer in the air. 


For all so sage he looks, 
What can the laddie ken? 
He’s thinking upon nothing ; 
Like many mighty men. 
A wee thing makes us think, 
A small thing makes us stare, <a 
There are more folks than him 
Building castles in the air. 


Such a night in winter 
May well make him cold ; 
His chin upon his chubby hand 
Will soon make him old. 
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His brow is smooth and broad, — 
Oh pray that busy care 

Would let the wean alone 
With his castles in the air! 


He ’ll glower at the fire, 
And he ’ll glance at the light! 
But many sparkling stars 
Are swallowed up in night ; 
Older eyes than his 
Are dazzled by a glare ; 
Hearts are broken, heads are turned 
With castles in the air. 


JAMES BALLANTYNE, 


LADY MOON. 


I see the Moon, and the Moon sees me ; 
God bless the Moon, and God bless me! 
Old Rhyme- 


Lapy Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 


Over the sea. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 


All that love me. 


Are you not tired with rolling, and never 


Resting to sleep ? 


Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 


Wishing to weep ? 


Ask me not this, little child, if you love me; 


You are too bold; 
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I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I’m told. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ? 
Over the sea. 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
Aii that love me. 
Lorp HovuauHTon, 


THE NEW MOON. 


Dear mother, how pretty 

The moon looks to-night ! 
She was never so cunning before; 

Her two little horns 

Are so sharp and so bright, 
I hope she “Il not grow any more. 


If I were up there, 
With you and my friends, 
Id rock in it nicely, you’d see; 
I'd sit in the middle 
And hold by both ends ; 
Oh, what a bright cradle ’t would be! 


I would call to the stars 
To keep out of the way, 
Lest we should rock over their toes 3 
And then I would rock 
Till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 
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And there we would stay 
In the beautiful skies, 
And through the bright clouds we would roams 
We would see the sun set, 
And see the sun rise, 
And on the next rainbow come home. 
Mrs. Forien. 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT. 


Tue Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, — 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 


Pussy said to the Owl, “ You elegant fowl! 
How wonderful sweet you sing! 
Oh let us be married, — too long we have tarried, == } 
But what shall we do for a ring ?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 
And there in a wood, a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose, — 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 
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“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will.” 

So they took it away, and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 

And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, — 

The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
Epwarp Lrar, 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 


’T was the night before Christmas, when all through t 
house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads ; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap, — 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprung from my bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash ; 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 

Gave a lustre of mid-day to objects below ; 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
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{ knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name: 
“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vixen! 
On! Comet, on! Cupid, on! Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly 

When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With a sleigh full of toys — and St. Nicholas, too. 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound ; 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot ; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, — a right jolly old elf, — 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself ; 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings: then turned with a jerk, 
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And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of sight, 
“ Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night!”’ 


CLEMENT C. Moors. 


JACK FROST. 


TuHE Frost looked forth on a still, clear night, 
And whispered, “ Now, I shall be out of sight; 
So, through the valley, and over the height, 
In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
That make such a bustle and noise in vain; 
But I'll be as busy as they!” 


So he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear 
Which he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the window of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept : 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the morning light were seen 
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Most beautiful things! — there were flowers and trees, 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 

There were cities and temples and towers ; and these 
All pictured in silvery sheen ! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair; _ 
He peeped in the cupboard : and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“ Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
Ill bite this basket of fruit,”’ said he, 
“ This costly pitcher I "Il burst in three ! 
And the glass of water they ’ve left for me, 
Shall ‘¢chick’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 
Hannan F. Gounp. 


A MASQUERADE. 


A LITTLE old woman before me 
Went slowly down the street ; 
Walking as if aweary 
Were her feeble, tottering feet. 


From under her old poke bonnet 
I caught a gleam of snow, 

And her waving cap string floated, 
Like a pennon, to and fro. 


In the folds of her rusty mantle 
Sudden her footstep caught, 

And I sprang to keep her from falling, 
With a touch as quick as thought. 


A MASQUERADE. 


‘When, under the old poke bonnet, 
I saw a winsome face, 

Framed in with the flaxen ringlets 
Of my wee daughter Grace. 


Mantle and cap together 
Dropped off at my very feet; 

And there stood the little fairy, 
Beautiful, blushing, sweet ! 


Will it be like this, I wonder, 
When at last we come to stand 

On the golden, ringing pavement 
Of the blessed, blessed land ? 


Losing the rusty garments 
We wore in the years of Time, 

Will our better selves spring backward, 
Serene in a youth sublime? 


Instead of the shapes that hid us, 
And made us old and gray, 

Shall we get our child-hearts back again 
With a brightness that will stay ? 


I thought — but my little daughter 

Slipped her-dimpled hand in mine; 
“T was only playing,” she whispered, 
“That I was ninety-nine.” 
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I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 


I REMEMBER, I remember 
The house-where I was born ; 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups, — 
Those flowers made of light! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birthday, — 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


I remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
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It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’t is little joy 
To know I ’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 
Tomas Hoon. 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 


StTILz sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 

Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official, 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


- ‘The charcoa’ frescoes on its wall ; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing ! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting ; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curis, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 
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For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and ieft, he lingered ; 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


6 ’m sorry that I spelt the word ; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,” — the brown eyes lower fell, — 
“ Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, — because they love him. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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THE LITTLE BROTHER. 


Amone the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth the best of all ; 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest ; 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


I once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep ; 
In the lap of that olden forest 
He lieth in peace asleep ; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago ; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And one of the autumn eves 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 
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Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face ; 
And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 


Seemeth the best of all. 
ALICE CARY. 


THANKSGIVING-DAY. 


OveER the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood == 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 
Hear the bells ring, 
“ Ting-a-ling-ding ! ” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving-day ! 


THE CROW’S CHILDREN. 


Over the river and through the wood 
Trot fast, my dapple gray! 
Spring over the ground 
Like a hunting-hound ! 
For this is Thanksgiving-Day. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barn-yard gate. 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow, — 
It is so hard to wait! 


Over the river and through the wood, — 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done ? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie ! 
L. Maria Curr 


THE CROW’S CHILDREN. 


A HUNTSMAN, bearing his gun afield, 
Went whistling merrily ; 

When he heard the blackest of black crows 
Call out from a withered tree: — 


% You are going to kill the thievish birds, 
And I would if I were you; 
But you must n’t touch my family, 
Whatever else you do!” 


«1 ’m only going to kill the birds 
That are eating up my crop; 
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And if your young ones do such things, 
Be sure they ‘ll have to stop.” 


“Oh,” said the crow, “my children 
Are the best ones ever born ; 
There is n’t one among them all 
Would steal a grain of corn.” 


s‘ But how shall I know which ones they are ? 
Do they resemble you?” 

“Qh no,” said the crow, “they ’re the prettiest birds, 
And the whitest that ever flew!” 


So off went the sportsman, whistling, 
And off, too, went his gun; 

And its startling echoes never ceased 
Again till the day was done. 


And the old crow sat untroubled, 
Cawing away in her nook ; 

For she said, “ He ‘Il never kill my birds, 
Since I told him how they look. 


“ Now there ’s the hawk, my neighbor, 
She Il see what she will see, soon; 
And that saucy, whistling blackbird 
May have to change his tune! ” 


When, lo! she saw the hunter, 
Taking his homeward track, 

With a string of crows as long as his gun, 
Hanging down his back. 


WE ARE SEVEN. 


 Alack, alack!” said the mother, 
“What in the world have you done? 
You promised to spare my pretty birds, 
And you ’ve killed them every one.” 


“ Your birds!” said the puzzled hunter ; 
“Why, I found them in my corn; 
And besides, they are black and ugly 
As any that ever were born!” 


“ Get out of my sight, you stupid !” 
Said the angriest of crows ; 

“ How good and fair the children are, 
There ’s none but a parent knows!” 


“ Ah! I see, I see,” said the hunter, 
“ But not as you do, quite ; 
It takes a mother to be so blind 
She can’t tell black from white!” 


PHoa@pe Cary, 


WE ARE SEVEN. 


A sIMPLE child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little cottage girl: 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 
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She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 
Her beauty made me glad. 


“ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“How many! Seven in all,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“ And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, ‘‘ Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


“Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


* You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be?” 


Then did the little maid reply, 
“Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree.” 


You run about, my little maid ; 
Your limbs they are alive; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 
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“ Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little maid replied, 

“‘ Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 


‘6 My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground [I sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


“‘ And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


s¢' The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her from her pain; 
And then she went away. 


So in the churchyard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brothepggighn and I. 
Be +h; 


“ And when the: round was white with snow, 
And I coul Yun and slide, 
My brother J ohrl, was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.” 


% How many are you, then,” said I, 

“Tf they two are in heaven?” 

Quick was the little maid’s reply, 
**Q Master! we are seven.” 
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“ But they are dead; those two are dead 3 


Their spirits are in heaven! ” 
°T was throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will; 
And said, ‘“ Nay, we are seven!” 
Witi1am WorDSWORTH. 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


THE snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow ; 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window, 
The noiseless work of the sky, 


And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 


Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, — 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


CHILD AND MOTHER. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying “ Father, who makes it snow ?” 
And I told of the good All-father 

Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“ The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 


And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
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CHILD AND MOTHER. 


Love thy mother, little one! 

Kiss and clasp her neck again! 

Hereafter she may have a son 

Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain. 
Love thy mother, little one! 
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Gaze upon her living eyes, 

And mirror back her love for thee! 

Hereafter thou mayst shudder sighs 

To meet them when they cannot see, 
Gaze upon her living eyes! 


Press her lips, the while they glow, 

With love that they have often told! 

Hereafter thou mayst press in woe, 

And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Press her lips, the while they glow! 


Oh, revere her raven hair, — 

Although it be not silver gray! 

Too early, Death, led on by care, 

May snatch save one dear lock away. 
Oh, revere her raven hair ! 


Pray for her at eve and morn, 
That Heaven may long the stroke defer ; 
For thou mayst live the hour forlorn, 
When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
Pray for her at eve and morn! 
Tuomas Huon, 


KITTY. 


Axas! little Kitty — do give her your pity ! — 
Had lived seven years, and was never called pretty! 


Her hair was bright red and her eyes were dull blue, 


And her cheeks were so freckled, 
They looked like Yhe speckled 


Wild-lilies, which down in the meadow-lands grew. 
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If her eyes had been black, if she ’d only had curls 
She had been, so she thought, the most happy of girls. 


Her cousins around her, they pouted and fretted, 
But they were all pretty and they were all petted ; 
While poor little Kitty, though striving her best 
To do her child’s duty, 
Not sharing their beauty, 
Was always neglected and never caressed. 
All in vain, so she thought, was she loving and true, 
While her hair was bright red, an her eyes were duil 
blue. 


But one day, alone ’mid the clover-blooms sitting, 
She heard a strange sound, as of wings round her flitting ; 
A light not of sunbeams, a fragrance more sweet 
Than the wind’s, blowing over 
The red-blossomed clover 
Made her thrill with delight from her head to her 
feet ; 
And a voice, sweet and rare, whispered low in the air, 
“ See that beautiful, beautiful child sitting there !” 


Thrice blessed little Kitty! She almost looked pretty t 
Beloved by the angels, she needed no pity ! 
O juvenile charmers! with shoulders of snow, 
Ruby lips, sunny tresses, — 
Forms made for caresses, — 
There ’s one thing, my beauties! “tis well you should 
know : 
Though the world is in love with bright eyes and soft 
hair, 
It is only good children the angels call fair. 


Marian Dovuctas. 
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A NIGHT WITH A WOLF. 


LITTLE one, come to my knee! 
Hark how the rain is pouring 

Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a-roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses : 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


High up on the lonely mountains, 
Where the wild men watched and waited $ 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded ~ 
_Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There, from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


LUCY GRAY. TT 


Little one, be not frightened : 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me ; 
Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 

That beast and man was brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 
Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me in payment ! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring ; 
Father’s house is a better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring! 
BAYARD ‘TAYLOR 


LUCY GRAY. 


Ort I had heard of Lucy Gray ; 
And, when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see, at break of day, 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door. 
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You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


s‘ To-night will be a stormy night, — 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.” 
“ That, father, will I gladly do; 
’T is scarcely afternoon, — 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon!” 


At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a faggot-band. 

He plied his work ; and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the mountain roe, — 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time s 
She wandered up and down; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reached the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
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Bat there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on the hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 


They wept, — and, turning homeward, cried, 
“Jn heaven we all shall meet ;”” — 

When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn-hedge 
And by the low stone wall. 


And then an open field they crossed, — 
The marks were still the same; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 
And to the bridge they came. 


They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none! 


Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonescme wild. 
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O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 
WILLIAM WorpsWORTH, 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 


‘WE were crowded in the cabin, 

Not a soul would dare to sleep, — 
It was midnight on the waters, 

And a storm was on the deep. 


°T is a fearful thing in winter, 
To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “ Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence, — 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 
“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his iey hand, 
Ts n’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 
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Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear, 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


THE GRAY SWAN. 


“Ox! tell me, sailor, tell me true, 
Is my little lad, my Elihu, 
A-sailing with your ship?” 
The sailor’s eyes were dim with dew, 
Your little lad, your Elihu?” 
He said with trembling lip, — 
“ What little lad? What ship?” 


6‘ What little lad? as if there could be 
Another such a one as he! 
What little lad, do you say ? 

Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 
The moment I put him off my knee! 
It was just the other day 
The Gray Swan sailed away!” 


“The other day?” The sailor’s eyes 
Stood open with a great surprise : — 
“ The other day ? — the Swan?” 
His heart began in his throat to rise. 
% Ay, ay, sir! here in the cupboard lies 
The jacket he had on!” — 
“ And so your lad is gone?” 
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“Gone with the Swan.” — “ And did she stand 
With her anchor clutching hold of the sand, 
For a month, and never stir?” 
“ Why, to be sure ! I’ve seen from the land, 
Like a lover kissing his lady’s hand, 
The wild sea kissing her, 
A sight to remember, sir!” 
* But, my good mother, do you know 
All this was twenty years ago? 
I stood on the Gray Swan’s deck, 
And to that lad I saw you throw, 
Taking it off, as it might be, so! 
The kerchief from your neck.” — 
“ Ay, and he ’ll bring it back! ” 


“ And did the little lawless lad, 
That has made you sick and made you sad, 
Sail with the Gray Swan’s crew?” 
“Lawless! The man is going mad! 
The best boy ever mother had : — 
Be sure he sailed with the crew! 
What would you have him do? ” 


“ And he has never written line, 
Nor sent you word nor made you sign, 
To say he was alive?” 
“Hold! if *t was wrong, the wrong is mine; 
Besides, he may be in the brine ; 
And ‘could he write from the grave ? 
Tut, man! What would you have?” 
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* Gone, twenty years, —a long, long cruise, 
”T was wicked thus your love to abuse ! 
But if the lad still live, 
And come back home, think you, you can 
Forgive him ? ” —“ Miserable man ! 
You ’re mad as the sea, you rave — 
What have I to forgive?” 


The sailor twitched his shirt so blue, 
And from within his bosom drew 
The kerchief. She was wild. 
“O God, my Father! is it true? 
My little lad, my Elihu! 
My blessed boy, my child! 
My dead, my living child! ” 


ALICE CARY. 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


Ir was a summer’s evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

' Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found. 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 
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Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And, with a natural sigh, 
“°T is some poor-fellow’s skull,” said he, 


1? 


“ Who fell in the great victory ! 


‘“‘T find them in the garden, 
For there ’s many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men,” -said he, 
“ Were slain in that great victory!” 


“Now, tell us what ’t was all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
“ Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for ? ” 


“Tt was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they killed each other for 

I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“That ’t was a famous victory ! 


‘My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by: 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 
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So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then 
And new-born baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“ Why, ’t was a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 

“Tt was a famous victory ! 


“ And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“ Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
«“ But *t was a famous victory !” 
RosertT SourTHey. 
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JOHN GILPIN. 


Joun GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London Town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
“Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 


6* To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 


6 My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 


He soon replied, “ I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

‘And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 


J am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend, the Calender, 
Will lend his horse to go.” 


JOHN GILPIN. 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, “That ’s well said ; 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnish’d with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.” 


John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife ; 
O’erjoy’d was he to find 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stay’d, 
Where they did all get in, 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 


Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin, at his horse’s side, 
Seiz’d fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again, 


For saddle-tree scarce reach’d had he, 
His journey to begin, 

‘When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 
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So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 


°T was long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty, screaming, came down stairs, 
“ The wine is left behind! ” 


“Good lack!” quoth he, “ yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 


Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone-bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
' Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 
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But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Whieh gall’d him in his seat. 


So “ Fair and softly,” John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasp’d the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, — 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 
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The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, 
Up flew the windows all ; 

And every soul cried out, “ Well done!” 
As loud-as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin — who but he? 
His fame soon spread around, 
Ss‘ He carries weight! he rides a race! 
’T is for a thousand pound!” 


And still as fast as he drew near, 
°T was wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shatter’d at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seem’d to carry weight, 
‘With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 
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And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


«Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! — Here’s the house ” —# 
They all aloud did cry ; 

The dinner waits, and we are tired;” 
Said Gilpin, “So am I!” 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclin’d to tarry there ; 

For why ? his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till, at his friend the Calender’s, 
His horse at last stood still. 


The Calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate 
And thus accosted him : 
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«“ What news! what news? your tidings tell ; 


Tell me you must and shall — 
Say, why bare-headed you are come, 
Or why you come at all?” 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the Calender, 
In merry guise, he spoke: 


‘ T came because your horse would come; 
And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 
They are upon the road.” 


The Calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Return’d him not a single word, 
But to the house went in ; 


Whence straight he came, with hat and wig, 


A wig that flowed behind ; 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus show’d his ready wit ; 

“ My head is twice as big as yours, 

They. therefore needs must fit. 


% But let me scrape the dust away, 
That hangs upon your face; 
And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 
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Said John, “It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.” 


So, turning to his horse, he said, 
“T am in haste to dine ; 

*T was for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.” 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And gallop’d off, with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why ? —they were too big. 


Now Mrs. Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 
She pull’d out half-a-crown ; 


And thus unto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 
“ This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 
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The youth did ride, and soon did meet. 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein ; 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The rumbling of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They rais’d a hue and ery : — 


% Stop thief ! — stop thief !— a highwayman!” 
Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space : 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 
For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp’d till where he had got 24 
He did again get down. 
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Now let us sing, long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And, when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see. 


WiLuiAM CowPER. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


‘‘ WiLL you walk into my parlor? ”’ 
Said a spider to a fly; 
“°T is the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 
Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things 
To show when you are there.” 
“Oh no, no! ” said the little fly, 
“To ask me is in vain; 
For who goes up your winding stair, 
Can ne’er come down again.” 


“T’m sure you must be weary 
With soaring up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed?” 
Said the spider to the fly. 
‘ There are pretty curtains drawn around, 
The sheets are fine and thin; 
And if you like to rest awhile, 
I'll snugly tuck you in.” 
6 Oh no, no! ” said the little fly, 
“For I’ve often heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, 
Who sleep upon your bed.” 
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Said the cunning spider to the fly, 
‘Dear friend, what shall I do, 
To prove the warm affection 
I’ve always felt for you ? 
I have, within my pantry, 
Good store of all that ’s nice; 
I’m sure you ’re very welcome — 
Will you please to take a slice? ” 
“Qh no, no! ” said the little fly, 
“ Kind sir, that cannot be ; 
I’ve heard what ’s in your pantry, 
And I do not wish to see.” 


“Sweet creature,” said the spider, 
“You ’re witty and you ’re wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, 
How brilliant are your eyes. 
I have a little looking-glass 
Upon my parlor shelf ; 
If you ’ll step in one moment, dear, 
You shall behold yourself.” 
“T thank you, gentle sir,” she said, 
“ For what you ’re pleased to say, 
And bidding you good-morning, now, 
I'll call another day.” 


The spider turned him round about, 
And went into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly 
Would soon be back again ; 

So he wove a subtle thread 
In a little corner sly, 

And set his table ready 
To dine upon the fly. 
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He went out to his door again, 
And merrily did sing, 
“ Come hither, hither, pretty fly, 
With the pearl and silver wing; 
Your robes are green and purple, 
There ’s a crest upon your head ; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, 
But mine are dull as lead.” 


Alas, alas! how very soon 
This silly little fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, 
Came slowly flitting by: 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, 
Then near and nearer drew — 

Thought only of her brilliant eyes, 
And green and purple hue; 

Thought only of her crested head, —« 
Poor foolish thing! At last 

Up jumped the cunning spider, 
And fiercely held her fast. 


He dragged her up his winding stair, 
Into his dismal den 
Within his little parlor — but 
She ne’er came out again ! 
And now, dear little children 
Who may this story read, 
To idle, silly, flattering words, 
I pray you, ne’er give heed : 
Unto an evil counsellor 
Close heart and ear and eye, 
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And learn a lesson from this tale 
Of the spider and the fly. 


Mary Howrirr. 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 


THE mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “ Little prig ; ” 
Bun replied, 
“You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere: 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry ; 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.’ 
R. W. Emerson, 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


Tuey drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat-fields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
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They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows. 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow; 
They gather the elder-bloom white ; 

They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines ; 

They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry-vines. 


They gather the delicate sea-weeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand ; 
They pick up the beautiful sea-sheils, — 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. - 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree-tops 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings ; 
And at night-time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great ; 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 
The pen of the author and statesman, — 
The noble and wise of the land, — 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
M. H. Krovur. 
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ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL 


ALL things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The morning, and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell, 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 


— Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER 
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THE BABY OF THE REGIMENT. 


WE were in our winter camp on Port Royal Island. 
It was a lovely November morning, soft and spring- 
like ; the mocking-birds were singing, and the cotton- 
fields still white with fleecy pods. Morning drill was 
over, the men were cleaning their guns and singing 
very happily ; the officers were in their tents, reading 
still more happily their letters just arrived from home. 
Suddenly I heard a knock at my tent door, and the 
latch clicked. It was the only latch in camp, and I 
was very proud of it, and the officers always clicked it 
as loudly as possible, in order to gratify my feelings. 
The door opened, and the Quartermaster thrust in the 
most beaming face I ever saw. 

“‘ Colonel,” said he, “there is great news for the 
regiment. My wife and baby are coming by the next 
steamer !” 

“Baby!” said I, in amazement. “Q. M., you are 
beside yourself.” (We always called the Quartermas- 
ter Q. M. for shortness.) ‘There was a pass sent to 
your wife, but nothing was ever said about a baby. 
Baby indeed !” 

“But the baby was included in the pass,” replied 
the triumphant father of a family. “ You don’t sup- 
pose my wife would come down here without her 
baby! Besides, the pass itself permits her to bring 
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necessary baggage; and is not a baby six months old 
necessary baggage?” 

“But, my dear fellow,” said I, rather anxiously, 
“how can you make the little thing comfortable in a 
tent, amidst these rigors of a South Carolina winter, 
when it is uncomfortably hot for drill at noon, and ice 
Zorms by your bedside at night?” 

‘‘Trust me for that,” said the delighted papa, and 
went off whistling. I could hear him telling the same 
news to three others, at least, before he got to his own 
tent. 

That day the preparations began, and soon his 
abode was a wonder of comfort. There were posts 
and rafters, and a raised floor, and a great chimney, 
and a door with hinges,—every luxury except a 
latch, and that he could not have, for mine was the 
last that could be purchased. One of the regimental 
carpenters was employed to make a cradle, and another 
to make a bedstead high enough for the cradle to go 
under. Then there must be a bit of red carpet beside 
the bedstead ; and thus the progress of splendor went 
on. The wife. of one of the colored Sergeants was 
engaged to act as nursery-maid. She was a very 
respectable young woman, the only objection to her 
being that she smoked a pipe. But we thought that 
perhaps Baby might not dislike tobacco; and if she 
did, she would have excellent opportunities to break 
the pipe in pieces. 

In due time the steamer arrived, ind Baby and her 
mother were among the passengers. The little recruit 
was soon settled in her new cradle, and slept in it as if 
she had never known any other. The Sergeant’s wife 
soon had her on exhibition through the neighborhood, 


and from that time forward she was quite a queen 
° 
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among us. She had sweet blue eyes and pretty brown 
hair, with round dimpled cheeks, and that perfect 
dignity which is so beautiful in a baby. She hardly 
ever cried, and was not at all timid. She would go to 
anybody, and yet did not encourage any romping from 
any but the most intimate friends. She always wore 
a warm, long-sleeved scarlet cloak with a hood, and in 
this costume was carried, or “toted,’’ as the soldiers 
said, all about the camp. At “ guard-mounting” in 
the morning, when the men who are to go on guard-duty 
are drawn up to be inspected, Baby was always there, 
to help to inspect them. She did not say much, but 
she eyed them very closely, and seemed fully to appre- 
ciate their bright buttons. Then the Officer-of-the- 
Day, who appears at guard-mounting with his sword 
and sash, and comes afterwards to the Colonel’s tent 
ior orders, would come and speak to Baby on his 
way, and receive her orders first. When the time 
came for drill, she was usually present to watrh the 
troops; and when the drum beat for dinner, she liked 
to see the long row of men in each company march 
up to the cookhouse, in single file, each with tin cup 
and plate. 

During the day, in pleasant weather, she might be 
seen in her nurse’s arms, about the company streets, 
the centre of an admiring circle, her scarlet costume 
looking very pretty amidst the shining black cheeks 
and neat blue uniforms of the soldiers. At “dress 
parade,” just before sunset, she was always an attend- 
ant. As I stood before the regiment, I could see the 
little spot of red, out of the corner of my eye, at one 
end of the long line of men; and I looked with so 
much interest for her small person that, instead of 
saying at the proper time, “Attention, Battalion! 
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Shoulder arms!” it is a wonder that I did not say, 
“ Shoulder babies!” 

Onur little lady was very impartial, and distributed 
her kind looks to everybody. She had not the slight 
est prejudice against color, and did not care in the 
least whether her particular friends were black or 
white. Her especial favorites, 1 think, were the 
drummer boys, who were not my favorites by any 
means, for they were a roguish set of scamps, and 
gave more trouble than all the grown men in the regi- 
ment. I think Annie liked them because they were 
small, and made a noise, and had red caps like her 
hood, and red facings on their jackets, and also because 
they occasionally stood on their heads for her amuse- 
ment. After dress parade the whole drum-corps would 
march to the great flagstaff, and wait till just sunset- 
time, when they would beat “the retreat,’ and then 
the flag would be hauled down, — a great festival for 
Annie. Sometimes the Sergeant-Major would wrap 
her in the great folds of the flag, after it was taken 
down, and she would peep out very prettily from 
amidst the stars and stripes, like a new-born Goddess 
of Liberty. 

About once a month some inspecting officer was 
sent to the camp by the general in command, to see 
to the condition of everything in the regiment, from 
bayonets to buttons. It was usually a long and tire- 
some process ; and when everything else was done, I 
used to tell the officer that I had one thing more for 
him to inspect, which was peculiar to our regiment 
Then I would send for Baby to be exhibited; and I 
never saw an inspecting officer, old or young, who did 
not look pleased at the sudden appearance of the little, 
fresh, smiling creature, —a flower in the midst of 
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war. And Annie in her turn would look at them, with 
the true vaby dignity in her face, — that deep, earnest 
look whien babies often have, and which people think 
so wonderful when Raphael paints it, although they 
might often see just the same expression in the faces 
of their own darlings at home. 

Meanwhile Annie seemed to like the camp style 
of housekeeping very much. Her father’s tent was 
double, and he used the front apartment for his office 
and the inner room for parlor and bedroom, while the 
nurse had a separate tent and washroom behind all. 
I remember that, the first time I went there in the 
evening, it was to borrow some writing-paper; and 
_ while Baby’s mother was hunting for it in the front 
tent, I heard a great cooing and murmuring in the © 
inner room. I asked if Annie was still awake, and her 
mother told me to go in and see. Pushing aside the 
canvas door, I entered. No sign of anybody was to 
be seen; but a variety of soft little happy noises 
seemed to come from some unseen corner. Mrs. C. 
came quietly in, pulled away the counterpane of her 
own bed, and drew out the rough cradle, where lay the 
little damsel, perfectly happy, and wider awake than 
anything but a baby possibly can be. She looked as 
if the seclusion of a dozen family bedsteads would not 
be enough to discourage her spirits, and I saw that 
camp life was likely to suit her very well. 

A tent can be kept very warm, for it is merely a 
house with a thinner wall than usual; and I do not 
think that Baby felt the cold much more than if she 
had been at home that winter. The great trouble is, 
that a tent chimney, not being built very high, is apt 
to smoke when the wind is in a certain direction ; and 
when that happens it is hardly possible to stay inside. 
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So we used to build the chimneys of some tents on the 
east side, and those of others on the west, and thus 
some of the tents were always comfortable. I have 
seen Baby’s mother running, in a hard rain, with Little 
Red Riding-Hood in her arms, to take refuge with the 
Adjutant’s wife when every other abode was full of 
smoke, and I must admit there were one or two windy 
days that season when nobody could really keep warm, 
and Annie had to remain ignominiously in her eradle, 
with as many clothes on as possible, for almost the 
whole time. 

The Quartermaster’s tent was very attractive to us 
in the evening. I remember that once, on passing 
near it after nightfall, I heard our Major’s fine voice . 
singing Methodist hymns within, and Mrs. C.’s sweet 
tones chiming in. So I peeped through the outer 
door. The fire was burning very pleasantly in the 
inner tent, and the scrap of new red carpet made the 
floor look quite magnificent. The Major sat on a box, 
sur surgeon on a stool; “Q. M.” and his wife, and 
the Adjutant’s wife, and one of the captains were all 
sitting on the bed, singing as well as they knew 
how; and the baby was under the bed. Baby had re- 
tired for the night, — was overshadowed, suppressed, 
sat upon; the singing went on and she had wan- 
dered away into her own land of dreams, nearer to 
heaven, perhaps, than any pitch their voices could 
attain. I went in and joined the party. Presently 
the music stopped, and another officer was sent for, 
to sing some particular song. At this point the in- 
visible innocent waked a little, and began to cluck 
and coo. 

“It’s the kitten,” exclaimed somebody. 

“Tt’s my baby!” exclaimed Mrs. C. triumphantly, 
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in that tone of unfailing personal pride which belongs 
to young mothers. 

The people all got up from the bed for a moment, 
while Annie was pulled from beneath, wide awake, 
and placid as usual; and she sat in one lap or another 
during the rest of the concert, sometimes winking at 
the candle, but usually listening to the songs, with 
a calm and critical expression, as if she could make 
as much noise as any of them, whenever she saw fit 
to try. Not a sound did she make, however, except 
one little soft sneeze, which led to an immediate flood- 
tide of red shawl, covering every part of her but the 
forehead. But I soon hinted that the concert had 
better be ended, because I knew from observation 
that the small damsel had carefully watched a re- 
gimental inspection and a brigade drill on that day, 
and that an interval of repose was certainly neces- 
sary. 

Annie did not long remain the only baby in camp. 
One day, on going out to the stables to look at a horse, 
I heard a sound of baby talk, addressed by some man 
to a child near by, and, looking round the corner of a 
tent, I saw that one of the hostlers had something black 
and round, lying on the sloping side of a tent, with 
which he was playing very eagerly. It proved to be 
his baby, — a plump, shiny thing, younger than Annie; 
and [ never saw a merrier picture than the happy 
father frolicking with his child, while the mother 
stood quietly by. This was Baby Number Two, and 
she stayed in camp several weeks, the two innocents 
meeting each other every day in the placid indiffer- 
ence that belonged to their years; both were happy 
little healthy things, and it never seemed to cross their 
winds that there was any difference in their complex- 
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ions. As I said before, Annie was not troubled by 
any prejudice in regard to color, nor do I suppose that 
the other little maiden was. 

Annie enjoyed the tent life very much ; but when we 
were sent out on picket soon after, she enjoyed it still 
more. Our headquarters were ata deserted plantation 
house, with one large parlor, a dining-room, and a few 
bedrooms. Baby’s father and mother had a room upe 
stairs, with a stove whose pipe went straight out at the 
window. ‘This was quite comfortable, though half the 
windows were broken, and there was no glass and no 
glazier to mend them. The windows of the large par- 
lor were in much the same condition, though we had 
an immense fireplace, where we had a bright fire when- 
ever it was cold, and always in the evening. The 
walls of this room were very dirty, and it took our 
ladies several days to cover all the unsightly places 
with wreaths and hangings of evergreen. In this per- 
formance Baby took an active part. Her duties con- 
sisted in sitting in a great nest of evergreen, pulling 
and fingering the fragrant leaves, and occasionally 
giving a little cry of glee when she had accomplished 
some piece of decided mischief. 

There was less entertainment to be found in the 
camp itself at this time, but the household at head- 
quarters was larger than Baby had been accustomed 
to. We had a great deal of company, moreover, and 
she had quite a gay life of it. She usually made her 
appearance in the large parlor soon after breakfast, 
and to dance her for a few moments in our arms was 
one of the first daily duties of each one. Then the 
morning reports began to arrive from the different 
outposts, —a mounted officer or courier coming in 
from each place, dismounting at the door, and clatter 
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ing in with jingling arms and spurs, each a new ex- 
citement for Annie. She usually got some attention 
from any officer who came, receiving with her wonted 
dignity any daring caress. When the messengers had 
ceased to be interesting, there were always the horses 
to look at, held or tethered under the trees beside the 
sunny piazza. After the various couriers had been 
received, other messengers would be despatched to the 
town, seven miles away, and Baby had all the excite- 
ment of their mounting and departure. Her father 
was often one of the riders, and would sometimes seize 
Annie for a good-by kiss, place her on the saddle before 
him, gallop her round the house once or twice, and 
then give her back to her nurse’s arms again. She 
was perfectly fearless, and such boisterous attentions 
never frightened her, nor did they ever interfere with 
her sweet infantine self-possession. 

After the riding parties had gone, there was the 
piazza still for entertainment, with a sentinel pacing up 
and down before it; but Annie did not enjoy the sen- 
tinel, though his breastplate and buttons shone like 
gold, so much as the hammock which always hung 
swinging between the pillars. It was a pretty ham- 
mock, with great open meshes; and she delighted to 
lie in it, and have the netting closed above her, so that 
she could only be seen through the apertures. I can 
sec her now, the fresh little rosy thing, in her blue and 
scarlet wrappings, with one round and dimpled arm 
thrust forth through the netting, and the other grasp- 
ing an armful of blushing roses and fragrant magno- 
lias. She looked like those pretty French bas-reliefs 
vi Cupids imprisoned in baskets, and peeping through. 
Tliat hammock was a very useful appendage; it was a 
evuch for us, a cradle for Baby, a nesi for the kittens; 
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and we had, moreover, a little hen, which tried to roost 
there every night. 

When the mornings were colder, and the stove up- 
stairs smoked the wrong way, Baby was brought down 
in a very incomplete state of toilet, and finished her 
dressing by the great fire. We found her bare 
shoulders very becoming, and she was very much 
interested in her own little pink toes. After a very 
slow dressing, she had a still slower breakfast out of 
a tin cup of warm milk, of which she generally spilt 
a good deal, as she had much to do in watching every- 
body who came into the room, and seeing that there 
was no mischief done. Then she would be placed on 
the floor, on our only piece of carpet, and the kittens 
would be brought in for her to play with. 

We had, at different times, a variety of pets, of 
whom Annie did not take much notice. Sometimes 
we had young partridges, caught by the drummer 
boys in trap-cages. The children called them “ Bob” 
and ‘‘ Chloe,” because the first notes of the male and 
female sound like those names. One day I brought 
home an opossum, with her blind bare little young 
clinging to the droll pouch where their mothers keep 
them. Sometimes we had pretty green lizards, their 
color darkening or deepening, like that of chame- 
leons, in light or shade. But the only pets that 
took Baby’s fancy were the kittens. They perfectly 
delighted her, from the first moment she saw them; 
they were the only things younger than herself that 
she had ever beheld, and the only things softer than 
‘themselves that her small hands had grasped. It 
was astonishing to see how much the kittens would 
endure from her. They could scarcely be touched 
by any one else without mewing; but when Annie 
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seized one by the head and the other by the tail, 
and rubbed them violently together, they did not 
make a sound. I suppose that a baby’s grasp is 
really soft, even if it seems ferocious, and so it gives 
less pain than one would think. At any rate, the 
little animals had the best of it very soon: for they 
entirely outstripped Annie in learning to walk, and 
they could soon scramble away beyond her reach, 
while she sat in a sort of dumb despair, unable to 
comprehend why anything so much smaller than 
herself should be so much nimbler. Meanwhile, 
the kittens would sit up and look at her with the 
most provoking indifference, just out of arm’s length, 
until some of us would take pity on the young lady, 
and toss her furry playthings back to her again. 
“Little baby ” she learned to call them; and these 
were the very first words she spoke. 

Baby had evidently a natural turn for war, further 
cultivated by an intimate knowledge of drills and 
parades. The nearer she came to actual conflict, the 
better she seemed to like it, peaceful as her own 
little ways might be. Twice, at least, while she was, 
with us on picket, we had alarms from the Rebei 
‘troops, who would bring down cannon to the opposite — 
side of the Ferry, about two miles beyond us, and 
throw shot and shell over upon our side. Then the 
officer at the Ferry ‘would think that there was te 
be an attack made, and couriers would be sent, rid. 
ing to and fro, and the men would all be called te 
arms in a hurry, and the ladies at headquarters would 
all put on their best bonnets, and come downstairs, 
and the ambulance would be made ready to carry 
them to a place of safety before the expected fight. 
‘On such oceasions Baby was in all her glory. She 
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shouted with delight at being suddenly uncribbed 
and thrust into her little scarlet cloak, and brought 
downstairs, at an utterly unusual and improper hour, 
to a piazza with lights and people and horses and 
general excitement. She crowed and gurgled and 
made gestures with her little fists, and screamed out 
what seemed to be her advice on the military situa- 
tion, as freely as if she had been a newspaper editor. 
Except that it was rather difficult to understand her 
precise directions, I do not know but the whole Rebe) 
force might have been captured through her plans. 
And at any rate, I should much rather obey her 
orders than those of some generals whom I have 
known; for she at least meant no harm, and would 
lead one into no mischief. 

However, at last the danger, such as it was, would 
be all over, and the ladies would be induced to go 
peacefully to bed again; and Annie would retreat 
with them to her ignoble cradle, very much disap- 
pointed, and looking vainly back at the more martial 
scene below. The next morning she would seem to 
have forgotten all about it, and would spill her bread 
and milk by the fire as if nothing had happened. 

I suppose we hardly knew, at the time, how large 
a part of the sunshine of our daily lives was con- 
tributed by dear little Annie. Yet, when I now look 
back on that pleasant Southern home, she seems as 
essential a part of it as the mocking-birds or the 
magnolias, and I cannot convince myself that, in 
returning to it, I should not find her there. But 
Annie went back, with the spring, to her Northern 
birthplace, and then passed away from this earth 
before her little feet had fairly learned to tread its 
paths ; and when I meet her next it must be in some 
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world where there is triumph without armies, and 
where innocence is trained in scenes of peace. I 
know, however, that her little life, short as it seemed, 
was a blessing to us all, giving a perpetual image of 
serenity and sweetness, recalling the lovely atmos- 
phere of far-off homes, and holding us by unsuspected 
ties to whatsoever things were pure. 


T. W. Hiaainson. 


ON WHITE ISLAND. 


I WELL remember my first sight of White Island, 
where we took up our abode on leaving the mainland. 
I was scarcely five years old; but from the upper 
windows of our dwelling in Portsmouth I had been 
shown the clustered masts of ships lying at the 
wharves along the Piscataqua River, faintly outlined 
against the sky, and, baby as I was, even then I was 
drawn with a vague longing seaward. How delight- 
ful was that long, first sail to the Isles of Shoals! 
How pleasant the unaccustomed sound of the iuces- 
sant ripple against the boatside, the sight of the wide 
water and limitless sky, the warmth of the broad 
sunshine that made us blink like young sandpipers 
as we sat in triumph, perched among the household 
goods with which the little craft was laden! It was 
at sunset that we were set ashore on that loneliest, 
lovely rock, where the lighthouse looked down on us 
like some tall, black-capped giant, and filled me with 
awe and wonder. At its base a few goats were 
grouped on the rock, standing out dark against the red 
sky as I looked up at them. The stars were beginning 
to twinkle; the wind blew cold, charged with the 
3ea’s sweetness; the sound of many waters half be- 
wildered me. Some one began to light the lamps in 
the tower. Rich red and golden, they swung round 
in midair; everything was strange and fascinating 
- and new. We entered the quaint little old stone 
eottage that was for six years our home. How curi 
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ous it seemed, with its low, whitewashed ceiling, and 
deep window-seats, showing the great thickness of the 
walls, made to withstand the breakers, with whose 
force we soon grew acquainted! <A blissful home the 
little house became to the children who entered it 
that quiet evening and slept for the first time lulled 
by the murmur of the encircling sea. I do not think 
a happier triad ever existed than we were, living in 
that profound isolation. It takes so little to make a 
healthy child happy; and we never wearied of our 
few resources. ‘True, the winters seemed as long as 
a whole year to our little minds, but they were pleas~ 
ant, nevertheless. Into the deep window-seats we 
climbed, and with pennies (for which we had no 
other use) made round holes in the thick frost, 
breathing on them till they were warm, and peeped 
out at the bright, fierce, windy weather, watching the 
vessels scudding over the intensely dark blue sea, all 
feather-white where the short waves broke hissing in 
the cold, and the sea-fowl soaring aloft or tossing 
on the water; or, in calmer days, we saw how the 
stealthy Star-Islander paddled among the ledges, or 
lay for hours stretched on the wet seaweed, watching 
for wild fowl with his gun. Sometimes the round 
head of a seal moved about among the kelp-covered 
rocks, 

In the long covered walk that bridged the gorge 
between the lighthouse and the house, we played in 
stormy days, and every evening it was a fresh excite- 
ment to watch the lighting of the lamps, and think 
how far the lighthouse sent its rays, and how many 
hearts it gladdened with assurance of safety. As I 
grew older, I was allowed to kindle the lamps some- 
times myself, That was indeed a pleasure. So little 
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a creature as I might do that much for the great 
world! We waited for the spring with an eager 
longing; the advent of the growing grass, the birds 
and flowers and insect life, the soft skies and softer 
winds, the everlasting beauty of the thousand tender 
tints that clothed the world, — these things brought 
us unspeakable bliss. To the heart of Nature one 
must needs be drawn in such a life; and very soon I 
learned how richly she repays in deep refreshment 
the reverent love of her worshiper. With the first 
warm days we built our little mountains of wet gravel 
on the beach, and danced after the sandpipers at the 
edge of the foam, shouted to the gossiping kittiwakes 
that fluttered above, or watched the pranks of the 
burgomaster gull, or cried to the crying loons. The 
gannet’s long white wings stretched overhead, per- 
haps, ct the dusky shag made a sudden shadow in 
midair, or we startled on some lonely ledge the great 
blue heron that flew off, trailing legs and wings, 
stork-like, against the clouds. Or in the sunshine 
on the bare rocks, we cut from the broad, brown 
leaves of the slippery, varnished kelps, grotesque 
shapes of man and bird and beast, that withered in 
the wind and blew away; or we fashioned rude boats 
trom bits of driftwood, manned them with a weird 
crew of kelpies, and set them adrift on the great deep, 
to float we cared not whither. 

We played with the empty limpet-shells; they 
were mottled gray and brown, like the song-sparrow’s 
breast. We launched fleets of purple mussel-shells 
on the still poois in the rocks left by the tide, — 
pools that were like bits of fallen rainbow with the 
wealth of the sea, with tints of delicate seaweed, 
vimson and green and ruddy brown and violet ; where 
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wandered the pearly eolis with rosy spines and fairy 
horns, and the large round sea-urchins, like a boss 
upon a shield, were fastened here and there on the 
rock at the bottom, putting out from their green, 
prickly spikes transparent tentacles to seek their in- 
visible food. Rosy and lilac starfish clung to the 
sides; in some dark nook perhaps a holothuria un- 
folded its perfect ferns, a lovely, warm, buff color, 
delicate as frostwork ; little forests of coralline moss 
grew up in stillness, gold-colored shells crept about, 
and now and then flashed the silver-darting fins of 
slender minnows. The dimmest recesses were haunts 
of sea-anemones that opened wide their starry flowers 
to the flowing tide, or drew themselves together, and 
hung in large, half-transparent drops, like clusters of 
some strange, amber-colored fruit, along the crevices 
as the water ebbed away. Sometimes we were cruel 
enough to capture a female lobster hiding in a deep 
cleft, with her millions of mottled eggs; or we 
laughed to see the hermit-crabs challenge each other, 
and come out and fight a deadly battle till the 
stronger overcame, and, turning the weaker topsy- 
turvy, possessed himself of his ampler cockle-shell, 
gnd seuttled off with it triumphant. 

I remember in the spring kneeling on the ground 
to seek the first blades of grass that pricked through 
the soil, and bringing them into the house tc study 
and wonder over. Better than a shop full of toys 
they were to me! Whence came their color? How 
did they draw their sweet, refreshing tint from the 
brown earth, or the limpid air, or the white light? 
Chemistry was not at hand to answer me, and all her 
wisdom would not have dispelled the wonder. Later 
the little scarlet pimpernel charmed me. It seemed 
more than a flower: it was like a human thing. 1 
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knew it by its homely name of poor-man’s weather 
glass. It was so much wiser than I, for when the 
sky was yet without a cloud, softly it clasped its little 
red petals together, folding its golden heart in safety 
from the shower that was sure to come! How could 
it know so much? Here is a question science cannot 
answer. The pimpernel grows everywhere about the 
islands, in every cleft and cranny where a suspicion 
of sustenance for its slender root can lodge ; and it is 
one of the most exquisite of flowers, so rich in color, 
so quaint and dainty in its method of growth. I 
never knew its silent warning fail. I wondered 
much how every flower knew what to do and to be: 
why the morning-glory didn’t forget sometimes, and 
bear a cluster of elder-bloom, or the elder hang out 
pennons of gold and purple like the iris, or the 
goldenrod suddenly blaze out a scarlet plume, the 
color of tae pimpernel, was a mystery to my childish 
thought. And why did the sweet wild primrose wait 
till after sunset to unclose its pale yellow buds; why 
did it unlock its treasure of rich perfume to the night . 
alone ? 

Few flowers bloomed for me upon the lonesome 
rock; but I made the most of all | had, and neither 
knew of nor desired more. Ah, how beautiful they 
were! ‘Tiny stars of crimson sorrel threaded on their 
long brown stems; the blackberry blossoms in bridal 
white ; the surprise of the blue-eyed grass; the crow 
foot flowers, like drops of yellow gold spilt about, 
among the short grass and over the moss; the rich, 
blue-purple beach-pea, the sweet, spiked germander, 
and the homely, delightful yarrow that grows thickly 
on all the islands. Sometimes its broad clusters of 
dull white bloom are stained a lovely reddish purple, 
as if with the light of sunset. I never saw it colored, 
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so elsewhere. Dandelions, buttercups, and clover 
were not denied to us, though we had no daisies nor 
violets nor wild roses, no asters, but gorgeous spikes 
of goldenrod, and wonderful wild morning-glories, 
whose long, pale ivory buds I used to find in the 
twilight, glimmering among the dark leaves, waiting 
for the touch of dawn to unfold and become each an 
exquisite incarnate blush,— the perfect color of a 
South Sea shell. They ran wild, knotting and twist. 
‘ing about the rocks, and smothering the loose bowl- 
ders in the gorges with lush green leaves and pink 
blossoms. 

Many a summer morning have I crept out of the 
still house before any one was awake, and, wrapping 
myself closely from the chill wind of dawn, climbed 
to the top of the high cliff called the Head to watch 
the sunrise. Pale grew the lighthouse flame before 
the broadening day as, nestled in a crevice at the 
cliff’s edge, I watched the shadows draw away and 
morning break. Facing the east and south, with all 
the Atlantic before me, what happiness was mine as 
the deepening rose color flushed the delicate cloud- 
flocks that dappled the sky, where the gulls soared, 
rosy too, while the calm sea blushed beneath. Or 
perhaps it was a cloudless sunrise with a sky of 
orange-red, and the sea-line silver-blue against it, 
peaceful as heaven. Infinite variety of beauty 
always awaited me, and filled me with an absorbing, 
unreasoning joy such as makes the song-sparrow cing, 
‘—a sense of perfect bliss. Coming back in the sun- 
shine, the morning-glories would lift up their faces, 
all awake, to my adoring gaze. It seemed as if they 
had gathered the peace of the golden morning in 
their still depths even as my heart had gathered it. 

CreLia THAXTER 


THE CRUISE OF THE DOLPHIN. 


Every Rivermouth boy looks upon the sea as being 
im some way mixed up with his destiny. While he is 
yet a baby lying in his cradle, he hears the dull, far- 
off boom of the breakers; when he is older, he wan- 
ders by the sandy shore, watching the waves that come 
plunging up the beach like white-maned sea-horses, as 
Thoreau calis them; his eye follows the lessening sail 
as it fades into the blue horizon, and he burns for the 
time when he shall stand on the quarter-deck of his 
own ship, and go sailing proudly across that mysteri- 
ous waste of waters. 

Then the town itself is full of hints and flavors of 
the sea. The gables and roofs of the houses facing 
eastward are covered with red rust, like the flukes of 
old anchors; a salty smell pervades the air, and dense 
gray fogs, the very breath of Ocean, periodically creep 
up into the quiet streets and envelop everything. The 
terrific storms that lash the coast; the kelp and spars, 
and sometimes the bodies of drowned men, tossed 
on shore by the scornful waves; the shipyards, the 
wharves, and the tawny fleet of fishing-smacks yearly 
fitted out at Rivermouth, — these things, and a hun- 
dred other, feed the imagination and fill the brain of | 
every healthy boy with dreams of adventure. He 
learns to swim almost as soon as he can walk: he 
draws in with his mother’s milk the art of handling 
an oar: he is born a sailor, whatever he may turn out 
to be afterwards. 
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To own the whole or a portion of a rowboat is his 
earliest ambition. No wonder that I, born to this 
life, and coming back to it with freshest sympathies, 
should have caught the prevailing infection. No won- 
der I longed to buy a part of the trim little sailboat 
Dolphin, which chanced just then to be in the market. 
This was in the latter part of May. 

Three shares, at five or six dollars each, I forget 
which, had already been taken by Phil Adams, Fred 
Langdon, and Binny Wallace. The fourth and re- 
maining share hung fire. Unless a purchaser could 
be found for this, the bargain was to fall through. 

I am afraid I required but slight urging to join in 
the investment. I had four dollars and fifty cents on 
hand, and the treasurer of the Centipedes advanced 
me the balance, receiving my silver pencil-case as 
ample security. It was a proud moment when I 
stood on the wharf with my partners, inspecting the 
Dolphin, moored at the foot of a very slippery flight 
of steps. She was painted white with a green stripe 
outside, and on the stern a yellow dolphin, with its 
scarlet mouth wide open, stared with a surprised ex- 
pression at its own reflection in the water. The boat 
was a great bargain. 

I whirled my cap in the air, and ran to the stairs 
leading down from the wharf, when a hand was laid 
gently on my shoulder. I turned, and faced Captain 
Nutter. J never saw such an old sharp-eye as he was 
in those days. 

I knew he would n’t be angry with me for buying 
a rowboat; but I also knew that the little bowsprit 
suggesting a jib, and the tapering mast ready for its 
few square yards of canvas, were trifles not likely to 
meet his approval. As far as rowing on the river, 
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among the wharves, was concerned, the captain had 
long since withdrawn his decided objections, having 
convinced himself, by going out with me several times, 
that I could manage a pair of sculls as well as any- 
body. 

I was right in my surmises. He commanded me, in 
the most emphatic terms, never to go out in the Dol- 
phin without leaving the mast in the boathouse. This 
curtailed my anticipated sport, but the pleasure of 
having a pull whenever I wanted it remained. I 
never disobeyed the captain’s orders touching the 
sail, though I sometimes extended my row beyond the 
points he had indicated. 

The river was dangerous for sailboats. Squalls, 
without the slightest warning, were of frequent occur- 
rence ; scarcely a year passed that six or seven persons 
were not drowned under the very windows of the town, 
and these, oddly enough, were generally sea captains, 
who either did not understand the river, or lacked the 
- skill to handle a small craft. 

A knowledge of such disasters, one of which I wit- 
nessed, consoled me somewhat when I saw Phil Adams 
skimming over the water in a spanking breeze with 
every stitch of canvas set. There were few better 
yachtsmen than Phil Adams. He usually went sail- 
ing alone, for both Fred Langdon and Binny Wallace 
were under the same restrictions I was, 

Not long after the purchase of the boat, we planned 
an excursion to Sandpeep Island, the last of the 
islands in the harbor. We proposed to start early 
in the morning, and return with the tide in the moon- 
light. Our only difficulty was to obtain a whole day’s 
exemption from school, the customary half-holiday not 
being long enough for our picnic. Somehow, we 
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eould n’t work it; but fortune arranged it for us. | 
may say here, that, whatever else I did, I never played 
truant in my life. 

One afternoon the four owners of the Dolphin ex. 
changed significant glances when Mr. Grimshaw an« 
nounced from the desk that there would be no school 
the following day, he having just received intelligence 
of the death of his uncle in Boston. I was sincerely 
attached to Mr. Grimshaw, but I am afraid that the 
death of his uncle did not affect me as it ought to have 
done. 

We were up before sunrise the next morning, in 
order to take advantage of the flood-tide, which waits 
for no man. Our preparations for the cruise were 
made the previous evening. In the way of eatables 
and drinkables we had stored in the stern of the Dol- 
phin a generous bag of hardtack (for the chowder), 
a piece of pork to fry the cunners in, three gigantic 
apple pies (boxght at Pettingil’s), half a dozen lem- 
ons, and a keg of spring-water; the last-named 
article we slung over the side, to keep it cool, as soon 
as we got under way. The crockery and the bricks 
for our camp stove we placed in the bows with the 
groceries, which included sugar, pepper, salt, and a 
bottle of pickles. Phil Adams contributed to the 
yutfit a small tent of unbleached cotton cloth, under 
which we intended to take our nooning. 

We unshipped the mast, threw in an extra oar, 
and were ready to embark. I do not believe that 
Christopher Columbus, when he started on his rather 
successful voyage of discovery, felt half the responsi- 
bility and importance that weighed upon me as I sat 
on the middle seat of the Dolphin, with my oar 
resting in the rowlock. I wonder if Christopher 
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Columbus quietly slipped out of the house without 
letting his estimable family know what he was up 
to? 

How calm and lovely the river was! Not a ripple 
stirred on the glassy surface, broken only by the 
sharp cutwater of our tiny craft. The sun, as round 
and red as an August moon, was by this time peering 
above the water-line. 

The town had drifted behind us, and we were 
entering among the group of islands. Sometimes we 
could almost touch with our boathook the shelving 
banks on either side. As we neared the mouth of 
the harbor, a little breeze now and then wrinkled the 
blue water, shook the spangles from the foliage, and 
gently lifted the spiral mist wreaths that still clung 
alongshore. The measured dip of our oars and the 
drowsy twitterings of the birds seemed to mingle 
with, rather than break, the enchanted silence that © 
reigned about us. 

The scent of the new clover comes back to me now, 
as I recall that delicious morning when we floated 
away in a fairy boat down a river like a dream ! 

The sun was well up when the nose of the Dolphin 
nestled against the snow-white bosom of Sandpeep 
Island. This island, as I have said before, was the 
last of the cluster, one side of it being washed by 
the sea. We landed on the river side, the sloping 
sands and quiet water affording us a good place to 
moor the boat. 

It took us an hour or two to transport our stores 
to the spot selected for the encampment. Having 
pitched our tent, using the five oars to support the 
canvas, we got out our lines, and went down the rocks 
seaward to fish. It was early for cunners, but we 
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were lucky enough to catch as nice a mess as ever a 
you saw. A cod for the chowder was not so easily 
secured. At last Binny Wallace hauled in a plump 
little fellow crusted all over with flaky silver. 

To skin the fish, build our fireplace, and cook the 
dinner, kept us busy the next two hours. The fresh 
air and the exercise had given us the appetites of 
wolves, and we were about famished by the time the 
savory mixture was ready for our clam-shell saucers. 

I shall not insult the rising generation on the sea- 
board by telling them how Aclectabla is a chowder 
compounded and eaten in this Robinson Crusoe 
fashion. As for the boys who live inland, and know 
naught of such marine feasts, my heart is full of pity 
for them. What wasted lives! Not to know the 
delights of a clambake, not to love chowder, to be 
ignorant of lobscouse ! 

How happy we were, we four, sitting cross-legged 
in the crisp salt grass, with the invigorating sea, 
breeze blowing gratefully through our hair! What 
a joyous thing was life, and how far off seemed death, 
— death, that lurks in all pleasant places, and was so 
near ! 

The banquet finished, Phil Adams drew forth from 
his pocket a handful of sweetfern cigars; but as none 
of the party could indulge without risk of becoming 
sick, we all, on one pretext or another, declined, and 
Phil smoked by himself. 

The wind had freshened by this, and we found it 
comfortable to put on the jackets which had been 
thrown aside in the heat of the day. We strolled 
aong the beach and gathered large quantities of the 
fairy-woven Iceland moss, which at certain seasons 
is washed to these shores; then we played at ducks 
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and drakes, and then, the sun being sufficiently low, 
we went in bathing. 

Before our bath was ended a slight change had 
come over the sky and sea; fleecy-white clouds 
seudded here and there, and a muffled moan from 
the breakers caught our ears from time to time, 
‘While we were dressing, a few hurried drops of raim 
came lisping down, and we adjourned to the tent te 
await the passing of the squall. 

“ We’re all right, anyhow,” said Phil Adams. “It 
won’t be much of a blow, and we’ll be as snug as a 
bug in a rug, here in the tent, particularly if we have 
that lemonade which some of you fellows were going 
to make.” 

By an oversight the lemons had been left in the 
boat. Binny Wallace volunteered to go for them. 

“Put an extra stone on the painter, Binny,” said 
Adams, calling after him ; “it would be awkward to 
have the Dolphin give us the slip and return to port 
minus her passengers.” 

“That it would,” answered Binny, scrambling down 
the rocks. 

Sandpeep Island is diamond-shaped, — one point 
running out into the sea, and the other looking 
towards the town. Our tent was on the river side. 
Though the Dolphin was also on the same side, it 
lay out of sight by the beach at the farther extremity 
of the island. 

Binny Wallace had been absent five or six minutes, 
when we heard him calling our several names in tones 
that indicated distress or surprise ; we could not tell 
which. Our first thought was, “‘ The boat has broken 
adrift!” 

We sprung to our feet and hastened down to the 
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beach. On turning the bluff which hid the mooring. 
place from our view, we found the conjecture correct. 
Not only was the Dolphin afloat, but poor little Binny 
Wallace was standing in the bows with his arms 
stretched helplessly towards us, — drifting out to sea / 

“‘ Head the boat in shore!” shouted Phil Adams. 

Wallace ran to the tiller; but the slight cockle- 
shell merely swung round and drifted broadside on. 
Oh, if we had but left a single scull in the Dolphin! 

“Can you swim it?” cried Adams desperately, 
using his hand as a speaking-trumpet, for the dis- 
tance between the boat and the island widened mo- 
mently. 

Binny Wallace looked down at the sea, which was 
covered with white caps, and made a despairing ges- 
ture. He knew and we knew that the stoutest 
swimmer could not live forty seconds in those angry 
waters. 

A wild, insane light came into Phil Adams’s eyes, 
as he stood knee-deep in boiling surf, and for an in- 
stant I think he meditated plunging into the ocean 
after the receding boat. 

The sky darkened, and an ugly look stole rapidly 
over the broken surface of the sea. 

Binny Wallace half rose from his seat in the stern, 
and waved his hand to us in token of farewell. In 
spite of the distance, increasing every instant, we 
could see his face plainly. The anxious expression 
it wore at first had passed. It was pale and meek 
now, and I love to think there was a kind of halo 
about it, like that which painters place around the 
forehead of a saint. So he drifted away. 

The sky grew darker and darker. It was only by 
straining our eyes through the unnatural twilight that 
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we could keep the Dolphin in sight. The figure of 
Binny Wallace was no, longer visible, for the boat 
itself had dwindled to a mere white dot on the black 
water. Now we lost it, and our hearts stopped 
throbbing ; and now the speck appeared again, for an 
instant, on the crest of a high wave. 

Finally it went out like a spark, and we saw it no 
more. Then we gazed at each other and dared not 
speak. ; 

Absorbed in following the course of the boat, we 
had scarcely noticed the huddled inky clouds that 
sagged down all around us. From these threatening 
masses, seamed at intervals with pale lightning, there 
now burst a heavy peal of thunder that shook the 
ground under our feet. A sudden squall struck the 
sea, ploughing deep white furrows into it, and at 
the same instant a single piercing shriek rose above 
the tempest, — the frightened ery of a gull swooping 
over the island. How it startled us! 

It was impossible to keep our footing on the beach 
auy longer. The wind and the breakers would have 
swept us into the ocean if we had not clung to each 
other with the desperation of drowning men. Tak- 
ing advantage of a momentary lull, we crawled up 
the sands on our hands and knees, and, pausing in 
the lee of the granite ledge to gain breath, returned 
to the camp, where we found that the gale had 
snapped all the fastenings of the tent but one. Held 
by this, the puffed-out canvas swayed in the wind like 
a balloon. It was a task of some difficulty to secure 
it, which we did by beating down the canvas with the 
oars. 

After several trials, we succeeded in setting up the 


tent on the leeward side of the ledge. Blinded by 


ee 
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the vivid flashes of lightning, and drenched by the 
rain, which fell in torrents, we crept, half dead with 
fear and anguish, under our flimsy shelter. Neither 
the anguish nor the fear was on our own account, for 
we were comparatively safe, but for poor little Binny 
Wallace, driven out to sea in the merciless gale. 
We shuddered to think of him in that frail shell, 
drifting on and on to his grave, the sky rent with 
lightning over his head, and the green abysses yawn- 
ing beneath him. We fell to crying, the three of us, 
and cried I know not how long. 

Meanwhile the storm raged with augmented fury. 
We were obliged to hold on to the ropes of the tent 
to prevent it blowing away. The spray from the 
river leaped several yards up the rocks and clutched 
at us malignantly. The very island trembled with 
the concussions of the sea beating upon it, and at 
times I fancied that it had broken loose from its 
foundation, and was floating off with us. The break- 
ers, streaked with angry phosphorus, were fearful to 
look at. 

The wind rose higher and higher, cutting long slits 
in the tent, through which the rain poured inces- 
santly. To complete the sum of our miseries, the 
night was at hand. It came down suddenly, at last, 
like a curtain, shutting i in Sandpeep Island from all 
the world. 

It was a dirty night, as the sailors say. The dark- 
ness was something that could be felt as well as seen, © 
-~it pressed down upon one with a cold, clammy 
touch. Gazing into the hollow blackness, all sorts of 
imaginable shapes seemed to start forth from va- 
Me ee iiiant colors, stars, prisms, and dancing 


lights. What boy, lying awake at night, has not 
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amused or terrified himself by peopling the spaces 
round his bed with these phenomena of his own eyes? 

“T say,” whispered Fred Langdon, at length, 
clutching my hand, “ don’t you see things — out there 
—in the dark?” 

“Yes, yes, — Binny Wallace’s face!” 

I added to my own nervousness by making this 
avowal ; though for the last ten minutes I had seen 
little besides that star-pale face with its angelic hair 
and brows. First a slim yellow circle, like the nim- 
bus round the moon, took shape and grew sharp 
against the darkness; then this faded graduallv, and 
there was the Face, wearing the same sad, sweet look 
it wore when he waved his hand to us across the 
awful water. This optical illusion kept repeating 
itself. 

“ And I, too,” said Adams. “I see it every now 
and then, outside there. What would n’t I give if it 
really was poor little Wallace looking in at us! O 
boys, how shall we dare to go back to the town with- 
out him? I’ve wished a hundred times, since we ’ve 
been sitting here, that 1 was in his place, alive or 
dead !” 

We dreaded the approach of morning as much as 
we longed for it. The morning would tell us all. 
Was it possible for the Dolphin to outride such a 
storm? There was a lighthouse on Mackerel Reef, 
which lay directly in the course the boat had taken 
' when it disappeared. If the Dolphin had caught on 
this reef, perhaps Binny Waliace was safe. Perhaps 
his cries had been heard by the keeper of the light. 
The man owned a lifeboat, and had rescued several 
people. Who could tell? 

Such were the questions we asked ourselves again 
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and again, as we lay in each other’s arms waiting for 
daybreak. What an endless night it was! I have 
known months that did not seem so long. 

Our position was irksome rather than perilous; for 
the day was certain to bring us relief from the town, 
where our prolonged absence, together with the 
storm, had no doubt excited the liveliest alarm for 
our safety. But the cold, the darkness, and the sus- 
pense were hard to bear. 

Our soaked jackets had chilled us to the bone. 
To keep warm, we lay huddled together so closely 
that we could hear our hearts beat above the tumult 
of sea and sky. 

We used to laugh at Fred Langdon for always 
carrying in his pocket a small vial of essence of pep- 
permint or sassafras, a few drops of which, sprinkled 
on a lump of loaf-sugar, he seemed to consider a great 
luxury. I don’t know what would have become of us 
at this crisis, if it had n’t been for that omnipresent 
bottle of hot stuff. We poured the stinging liquid 
over our sugar, which had kept dry in a sardine-box, 
and warmed ourselves with frequent doses. 

After four or five hours the rain ceased, the wind 
died away to a moan, and the sea—no longer raging 
like a maniac —sobbed and sobbed with a piteous 
human voice all along the coast. And well it might 
after that night’s work. Twelve sail of the Glouces- 
ter fishing-fleet had gone down with every soul on 
board, just outside of Whale’s-Back Light. Think of 
the wide grief that follows in the wake of one wreck; 
then think of the despairing women who wrung their 
hands and wept, the next morning, in the streets of 
Gloucester, Marblehead, and Newcastle! 

Though our strength was nearly spent, we were too 
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cold to sleep. Fred Langdon was the earliest to dix 
cover a filmy, luminous streak in the sky, the first 
glimmering of sunrise. 

“Look, it is nearly daybreak ! ”’ 

While we were following the direction of his finger, 
@ sound of distant oars fell on our ears. 

We listened breathlessly ; and as the dip of the 
blades became more audible, we discerned two foggy 
lights, like will-c’-the-wisps, floating on the river. 

Running down to the water’s edge, we hailed the 
boats with all our might. The call was heard, for 
the oars rested a moment in the rowlocks, and then 
pulled in towards the island. 

It was two boats from the town, in the foremost of 
which we could now make out the figures of Captain 
Nutter and Binny Wallace’s father. We shrunk 
back on seeing him. 

“Thank God!” cried Mr. Wallace fervently, as 
he leaped from the wherry without waiting for the 
bow to touch the beach. 

But when he saw only three boys standing on the 
sands, his eye wandered restlessly about in quest of 
the fourth; then a deadly pallor overspread his 
features. 

Our story was soon told. A solemn silence fell 
upon the crowd of rough boatmen gathered round, 
interrupted only by a stifled sob from one poor old 
man, who stood apart from the rest. 

The sea was still running too high for any small 
boat to venture out; so it was arranged that the 
wherry should take us back to town, leaving the yawl, 
with a picked crew, to hug the island until daybreak, 
and then set forth in search of the Dolphin. 

eee it was barely sunrise when we reached 
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town, there were a great many people assembled at 
the landing, eager for intelligence from missing 
boats. Two picnic parties had started down river 
the day before, just previous to the gale, and nothing 
had been heard of them. It turned out that the 
pleasure-seekers saw their danger in time, and ran 
ashore on one of the least exposed islands, where they 
passed the night. Shortly after our own arrival they 
appeared off Rivermouth, much to the joy of their 
friends, in two shattered, dismasted boats. 

The excitement over, I was in a forlorn state, phy- 
sically and mentally. Captain Nutter put me to bed 
between hot blankets, and sent Kitty Collins for the 
doctor. I was wandering in my mind, and fancied 
myself still on Sandpeep Island: now I gave orders 
to Wallace how to manage the boat, and now I cried 
because the rain was pouring in on me through the 
holes in the tent. Towards evening a high fever set 
in, and it was many days before my grandfather 
deemed it prudent to tell me that the Dolphin had 
been found, floating keel upwards, four miles south- 
east of Mackerel Reef. 

Poor little Binny Wallace! How strange it seemed, 
when I went to school again, to see that. empty seat in 
the fifth row! How gloomy the playground was, lack- 
ing the sunshine of his gentle, sensitive face! One 
day a folded sheet slipped from my algebra; it was 
the last note he ever wrote me. I could n’t read it 
for the tears. 

What a pang shot across my heart the afternoon it 
was whispered through the town that a body had been 
washed ashore at Grave Point, — the place where we 
bathed. We bathed there no more! How well I re- 
member the funeral, and what a piteous sight it was 
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afterwards to see his familiar name on a small head- 
stone in the Old South Burying-Ground ! 

Poor little Binny Wallace! Always the same to 
me. The rest of us have grown up into hard, worldly 
men, fighting the fight of life; but you are forever 
young and gentle and pure; a part of my own child- 
hood that time cannot wither; always a little boy, 
always poor little Binny Wallace! 

T. B. ALDRICH. 


HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT GOOD 
FORTUNE. 


My friend Jacques went into a baker’s shop one 
day to buy a little cake which he had fancied in pass- 
ing. He intended it for a child whose appetite was 
gone, and who could be coaxed to eat only by amusing 
him. He thought that such a pretty loaf might tempt 
even the sick. While he waited for his change, a 
little boy six or eight years old, in poor but perfectly 
clean clothes, entered the baker’s shop. ‘ Ma/am,” 
said he to the baker’s wife, “ mother sent me for a 
loaf of bread.” The woman climbed upon the counter 
(this happened in a country town), took from the shelf 
of four-pound loaves the best one she could find, and 
put it into the arms of the little boy. 

My friend Jacques then first observed the thin and 
thoughtful face of the little fellow. It contrasted 
strongly with the round, open countenance of the 
great loaf, of which he was taking the greatest care. 

“Have you any money ?”’ said the baker’s wife. 

The little boy’s eyes grew sad. 

“No, ma'am,” said he, hugging the loaf closer to 
his thin blouse; “but mother told me to say that she 
would come and speak to you about it to-morrow.” 

* Run along,” said the good woman; “carry your 
bread home, child.” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” said the poor little fellow. 

My friend Jacques came forward for his money. . 
He had put his purchase into his pocket, and was 
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about to go, when he found the child with the big 
loaf, whom he had supposed to be halfway home, 
standing stock-still behind him. 

“¢ What are you doing there?” said the baker’s wife 
to the child, whom she also had thought to be fairly 
off. ‘ Don’t you like the bread?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am!” said the child. 

“Well, then, carry it to your mother, my little 
friend. If you wait any longer, she will think you 
are playing by the way, and you will get a scolding.” 

The child did not seem to hear. Something else 
absorbed his attention. 

The baker’s wife went up to him, and gave him a 
friendly tap on the shoulder. ‘“ What are you think- 
ing about?” said she. 

“Ma’am,” said the little boy, “what is it that 
sings?” 

“‘There is no singing,” said she. 

“Yes!” cried the little fellow. “Hear it! Queek, 
queek, queek, queek!” 

My friend and the woman both listened, but they 
could hear nothing, unless it was the song of the 
erickets, frequent guests in bakers’ houses. 

“It is a little bird,” said the dear little fellow; “or 
perhaps the bread sings when it bakes, as apples do?” 

“‘ No, indeed, little goosey!” said the baker’s wife; 
“those are crickets. They sing in the bakehouse be- 
cause we are lighting the oven, and they like to see 
the fire.” 

“Crickets!” said the child; “are they really crick- 
ets?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said she good-humoredly. The 
ehild’s face lighted up. 

“*Ma’am,” said he, blushing at the boldness of his 
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request, “I would like it very much if you would give 
me a cricket.” 

A cricket!” said the baker’s wife, smiling; “ what 
in the world would you do with a cricket, my little 
friend? I would gladly give you all there are in the 
house, to get rid of them, they run about so.” 

“O ma’am, give me one, only one, if you please!” 
said the child, clasping his little thin hands under the 
big loaf. ‘They say that crickets bring good luck 
into houses; and perhaps if we had one at home, 
mother, who has so much trouble, would n’t cry any 
more.” . 

“« Why does your poor mamma cry ?”’ said my friend- 
who could no longer help joining in the conversation. 

“On account of her bills, sir,” said the little fellow. 
“ Father is dead, and mother works very hard, but she 
cannot pay them all.” 

My friend took the child, and with him the great 
loaf, into his arms, and I really believe he kissed them 
both. Meanwhile the baker’s wife, who did not dare 
to touch a cricket herself, had gone into the bakehouse. 
She made her husband catch four, and put them into 
a box with holes in the cover, so that they might 
breathe. She gave the box to the child, who went 
away perfectly happy. 

When he had gone, the baker’s wife and my friend 
gave each other a good squeeze of the hand. “ Poor 
little fellow!” said they both together. Then she 
took down her account-book, and, finding the page 
where the mother’s charges were written, made a great 
dash all down the page, and then wrote at the bottom, 
“ Paid.” 

Meanwhile my friend, to lose no time, had put up 
in paper all the money in his pockets, where fortu- 
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nately he had quite a sum that day, and had begged the 
good wife to send it at once to the mother of the little 
cricket-boy, with her bill receipted, and a note, in 
which he told her she had a son who would one day 
be her joy and pride. 

They gave it to a baker’s boy with long legs, ano 
told him to make haste. The child, with his big loaf, 
his four crickets, and his little short legs, could not 
run very fast, so that, when he reached home, he found 
his mother, for the first time in many weeks, with her 
eyes raised from her work, and a smile of peace and 
happiness upon her lips. 

The boy believed that it was the arrival of his four 
little black things which had worked this miracle, and 
I do not think he was mistaken. Without the crickets, 
and his good little heart, would this happy change 
have taken place in his mother’s fortunes? 


from the French of P. J. STAHL. 


OEYVIND AND MARIT. 


OEYVIND was his name. A low barren cliff over 
hung the house in which he was born; fir and birch 
looked down on the roof, and wild cherry strewed 
flowers over it. Upon this roof there walked about a 
little goat, which belonged to Oeyvind. He was kept 
there that he might not go astray; and Oeyvind car- 
ried leaves and grass up to him. One fine day the 
goat ieaped down, and-—away to the cliff; he went 
straight up, and came where he never had been before. 
Oeyvind did not see him when he came out after din- 
ner, and thought immediately of the fox. He grew 
hot all over, looked around about, and called, “ Killy- 
killy-killy-goat!” 

“ Bay-ay-ay,” said the goat, from the brow of the 
hill, as he cocked his head on one side and looked 
down. 

But at the side of the goat there kneeled a little girl. 

“Ts it yours, — this goat?” she asked. 

Oeyvind stood with eyes and mouth wide open, 
thrust both hands into the breeches he had on, and 
asked, ‘“‘ Who are you?” 

‘¢T am Marit, mother’s little one, father’s fiddle, the 
elf in the house, granddaughter of Ole Nordistuen of 
the Heide farms, four years old in the autumn, two 
days after the frost nights, I!” 

“Are you really?” he said, and drew a long 
breath, which he had not dared to do so long as she 
was speaking. 
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“Ts it yours, this goat?” asked the girl again. 

“‘Ye-es,” he said, and looked up. 

“T have taken such a fancy to the goat. You will 
not give it to me?” 

“* No, that I won’t.”’ 

She lay kicking her legs, and looking down at him, 
and then she said, “ But if I give you a butter-cake 
for the goat, can I have him then?” 

Oeyvind came of poor people, and had eaten butter- 
cake only once in his life; that was when grandpapa 
came there, and anything like it he had never eaten 
before nor since.. He looked up at the girl. ‘“ Let 
me see the butter-cake first,’ said he. 

She was not long about it, took out a large cake, 
which she held in her hand. “ Here it is,” she said, 
and threw it down. 

“Ow, it went to pieces,” said the boy. He gathered 
up every bit with the utmost care; he could not help 
tasting the very smallest, and that was so good, he had 
to taste another, and, before he knew it himself, he 
had eaten up the whole cake. 

“Now the goat is mine,” said the girl. The boy 
stopped with the last bit in his mouth, the girl lay and 
laughed, and the goat stood by her side, with white 
breast and dark brown hair, looking sideways down. 

“Could you not wait a little while?” begged the 
boy ; his heart began to beat. Then the girl laughed 
still more, and got up quickly on her knees. 

“No, the goat is mine,” she said, and threw her 
arms round its neck, loosened one of her garters, and 
fastened it round. Oceyvind looked up. She got up, 
and began pulling at the goat; it would not follow, 
and twisted its neck downwards to where Oeyvind 


stood. ‘ Bay-ay-ay,” it said. But she took hold of 
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its hair with one hand, pulled the string with the 
other, «ad said gently, “Come, goat, and you shall 
go into the room and eat out of mother’s dish and 
my apron.” And then she sung, — 


“Come, boy’s goat, 
Come, mother’s calf, 
Come, mewing cat 
In snow-white shoes. 
Come, yellow ducks, 
Come out of your hiding-place; 
Come, little chickens, 
Who can hardly go; 
Come, my doves 
With soft feathers ; 
See, the grass is wet, 
But the sun does you good; 
And early, early is it in summer, 
But call for the autumn, and it will come.” 


There stood the boy. 

He had taken care of the goat since the winter 
before, when it was born, and he had never imagined 
he could lose it; but now it was done in a moment, 
and he should never see it again. 

His mother came up humming from the beach, 
with wooden pans which she had scoured: she saw 
the boy sitting with his legs crossed under him on the 
grass, crying, and she went up to him. 

“ What are you crying about?” 

“Oh, the goat, the goat!” 

“Yes; where is the goat?” asked his mother, 
looking up at the roof. 

“Tt will never come back again,” said the boy. 

“Dear me! how could that happen?” 

He would not confess immediately. 

* Has the fox taken it?” 

Ah, if it only were the fox!” 
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“Are you crazy?” said his mother; “what has 
become of the goat?” 

“¢ Oh-h-h — I happened to — to—to sell it for a 
cake!” 

As soon as he had uttered the word, he understood 
what it was to sell the goat for a cake; he had not 
thought of it before. His mother said, — 

'« What do you suppose the little goat thinks of 
you, when you could sell him for a cake? ” 

And the boy thought about it, and felt sure that 
he could never again be happy in this world, 
and not even in Heaven, he thought afterwards. 
He felt so sorry that he promised himself never again 
to do anything wrong, never to cut the thread on the 
spinning-wheel, nor let the goats out, nor go down 
to the sea alone. He fell asleep where he lay, and 
dreamed about the goat, that it had gone to Heaven ; 
our Lord sat there with a great beard, as in the cate- 
chism, and the goat stood eating the leaves off a 
shining tree; but Oeyvind sat alone on the roof, and 
could not come up. 

Suddenly there came something wet close up to his 
ear, and he started up. “ Bay-ay-ay!” it said; and 
it was the goat, who had come back again. 

“What! have you got back?” He jumped up, 
took it by the two fore legs, and danced with it as if 
it were a brother; he pulled its beard; and he was 
just going in to his mother with it, when he heard 
some one behind him, and, looking, saw the girl sit 
ting on the greensward by his side. Now he under- 
stood it all, and let go the goat. 

“Ts it you who have come with it ?” 

She sat tearing the grass ut with her tae and 
said, — 
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“They would not let me keep it; grandfather is 
sitting up there, waiting.” 

While the boy stood looking at her, he heard a 
sharp voice from the road above call out, “ Now!” 

Then she remembered what she was to do; she 
rose, went over to Oeyvind, put one of her muddy 
hands into his, and, turning her face away, said, — 

“‘T beg your pardon!” 

But then her courage was all gone; she threw her- 
self over the goat, and wept. 

“I think you had better keep the goat,” said Oey- 
vind, looking the other way. 

“ Come, make haste!” said grandpapa, up on the 
hill; and Marit rose, and walked with reluctant feet 
upwards. 

“You are not forgetting your garter?” Oeyvind 
called after her. She turned round, and looked first 
at the garter and then at him. At last she came to a 
great resolution, and said, in a choked voice, — 

“You may keep that.” 

He went over to her, and, taking her hand, said, — 

“ Thank you!” 

“Oh, nothing to thank for!” she answered, but 
drew a long sigh, and walked on. 

He sat down on the grass again. The goat walked 
about near him, but he was no longer so pleased with 
it as before. | 


The goat was fastened to the wall; but Oeyvind 
walked about, looking up at the cliff. His mother 
came out and sat down by his side; he wanted to 
hear stories about what was far away, for now the 
goat no longer satisfied him. So she told him how 
once everything could talk: the mountain talked ta 
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the stream, and the stream to the river, the river 
to the sea, and the sea to the sky; but then he 
asked if the sky did not talk to any one; and the 
sky talked to the clouds, the clouds to the trees, 
the trees to the grass, the grass to the flies, the flies 
to the animals, the animals to the children, the chil- 
dren to the grown-up people ; and so it went on, until 
it had gone round, and no one could tell where it had 
begun. Oecyvind looked at the mountain, the trees, 
the sky, and had never really seen them before. The 
cat came out at that moment, and lay down on the 
stone before the door in the sunshine. 

“What does the cat say?” asked Oeyvind, point- 
ing. His mother sang, — 

“ At evening softly shines the sun, 
The cat lies lazy on the stone. 
Two small mice, 
Cream thick and nice, 
Four bits of fish, 
I stole behind a dish, 
And am so lazy and tired, 
Because so well I have fared,” 
says the cat. ; 

But then came the cock, with all the hens. ‘ What 
does the cock say?” asked Oeyvind, clapping his 
hands together. His mother sang, — 

“The mother-hen her wings doth sink, 
The cock stands on one leg to think : 
That gray goose 
Steers high her course ; 

But sure am I that never she 
As clever as a cock ean be. 


Run in, you hens, keep under the roof to-day, 
For the sun has got leave to stay away,” 


says the cock. 
But the little birds were sitting on the ridgepole, 
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singing. “ What do the birds say?” asked Oeyvind, 
laughing. 
“ Dear Lord, how pleasant is life, 
For those who have neither toil nor strife,’ 
say the birds. 

And she told him what they all said, down to the 
ant who crawled in the moss, and the worm who 
worked in the bark. 

That same summer, his mother began to teach him 
to read. He had owned books a long time, and often 
wondered how it would seem when they also began to 
talk. Now the letters turned into animals, birds, and 
everything else; but soon they began to walk to- 
gether, two and two; a stood and rested under a tree, 
which was called 6 ; then came e, and did the same; 
but when three or four came together, it seemed as 
if they were angry with each other, for it would not 
go right. And the farther along he came, the more 
‘he forgot what they were: he remembered longest a, 
which he liked best; it was a little black lamb, and 
was friends with everybody ; but soon he forgot a also: 
the book had no more stories, nothing but lessons. 

One day his mother came in, and said to him, — 

“T'o-morrow school begins, and then you are going 
up to the farm with me.” 

Oeyvind had heard: that school was a place where 
many boys played together; and he had no objection. 
Indeed, he was much pleased. He had often been at 
the farm, but never when there was school there; and 
now he was so anxious to get there, he walked faster 
than his mother up over the hills. As they came up 
to the neighboring house, a tremendous buzzing, like 
that from the water-mill at home, met their ears; and 
he asked his mother what it was. 
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“That is the children reading,” she answered; and 
he was much pleased, for that was the way he used to 
read before he knew the letters. When he came in, 
there sat as many children round a table as he had 
ever seen at church; others were sitting on their 
luncheon-boxes, which were ranged round the walls ; 
some stood in small groups round a large printed 
card; the schoolmaster, an old gray-haired man, was 
sitting on a stool by the chimney-corner, filling his 
vipe. They all looked up as Oeyvind and his mother 
entered, and the mill-hum ceased as if the water had 
suddenly been turned off. All looked at the new- 
comers; the mother bowed to the schoolmaster, who 
returned her greeting. 

“Here I bring a little boy. who wants to learn to 
vead,” said his mother. 

“What is the fellow’s name?” said the school- 
master, diving down into his pouch after tobacco. 

“‘OQeyvind,” said his mother ; ‘ he knows his letters, 
and can put them together.” 

“Ts it possible!” said the schoolmaster; ‘ come 
here, you Whitehead ! ” 

Oeyvind went over to him: the schoolmaster took 
aim on his lap, and raised his cap. 

“ What a nice little boy!” said he, and stroked his 
hair. Ocyvind looked up into his eyes, and laughed. 

“Ts it at me you are laughing?” asked he, with a 
frown. 

“Yes, it is,” answered Oeyvind, and roared with 
laughter. At that the schoolmaster laughed, Oey- 
vind’s mother laughed; the children understood that 
they also were allowed to laugh, and so they all laughed 
together. 

So Oeyvind became one of the scholars, 
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As he was going to find his seat, they all wanted to 
make room for him. He looked round a long time, 
while they whispered and pointed ; he turned round on 
all sides, with his cap in his hand and his book under 
his arm. 

“Now, what are you going to do?” asked the 
schoolmaster, who was busy with his pipe again. Just 
as the boy is going to turn round to the schoolmaster, 
he sees close beside him, sitting down by the hearth- 
stone on a little red painted tub, Marit, of the-many 
names ; she had covered her face with both hands, and 
sat peeping at him through her fingers. 

“J shall sit here,” said Oeyvind, quickly, taking a 
tub and seating himself at her side. Then she raised 
a little the arm nearest him, and looked at him from 
under her elbow; immediately he also hid his face 
with both hands, and looked at her from under his 
elbow. So they sat, keeping up the sport, until she 
laughed; then he laughed too; the children had seen 
it, and laughed with them; at that, there rung out in 
a fearfully strong voice, which, however, grew milder 
at every pause, — 

“Silence! you young scoundrels, you rascals, you 
little good-for-nothings! keep still, and be good to 
me, you sugar-pigs.” 

That was the schoolmaster, whose custom it was to 
boil up, but calm down again before he had finished. 
It grew quiet immediately in the school, until the 
water-wheels again began to go: every one read aloud 
from his book, the sharpest trebles piped up, the 
rougher voices drummed louder and louder to get the 
preponderance; here and there one shouted in above 
the others, and Oeyvind had never had such fun in all 


his life. 
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“Ts it always lke this here?” whispered he to 
Marit. 

“Yes, just like this,” she said. 

Afterwards, they had to go up to the schoolmaster, 
and read ; and then a little boy was called to read, so 
that they were allowed to go and sit down quietsy 
again. 

“T have got a goat now, too,” said she. 

“ Have you?” 

“Yes; butit is not so pretty as yours.” 

“Why don’t you come oftener up on the cliff?” 

“‘Grandpapa is afraid I shall fall over.” 

“But it is not so very high.” 

“ Grandpapa won’t let me, for all that.” 

“¢ Mother knows so many songs,”’ said he. 

*“‘ Grandpapa does, too, you can believe.” 

“ Yes; but he does not know what mother does.” 

“Grandpapa knows one about a dance. Would 
you like to hear it?” 

“ Yes, very much.” 

“‘ Well, then, you must come farther over here, so 
that the schoolmaster may not hear.” 

He changed his place, and then she recited a little 
piece of a song three or four times ‘over, so that the 
boy learned it, and that was the first he learned at 
school. 

“Up with you, youngsters!” called out the school- 
master. ‘This is the first day, so you shall be dis. 
missed early ; but first we must say a prayer, and 
sing.” 

instantly all was life in the school; they jumped 
down from the benches, sprung over the floor, and 
talked into each other’s mouths. 

“Silence! you young torments, you little beggars, 
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you noisy boys! be quiet, and walk softly across the 
floor, little children,” said the schoolmaster ; and now 
they walked quietly, and took their places; after 
which the schoolmaster went in front of them, and 
made a short prayer. Then they sung. The school- 
master began in a deep bass; all the children stood 
with folded hands, and joined in. .Oeyvind stood 
farthest down by the door with Marit, and looked 
on; they also folded their hands, but they could not 
sing. 
That was the first day at school. 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE INN. 


Berore the days of railways, and in the time of the 
old Great North Road, I was once snowed up at the 
Holly-Tree Inn. Beguiling the days of my imprison- 
ment there by talking at one time or other with the 
whole establishment, I one day talked with the Boots, 
when he lingered in my room. 

Where had he been in his time? Boots repeated, 
when I asked him the question. Lord, he had been 
everywhere! And what had he been? Bless you, 
everything you could mention, a’most. 

Seen a good deal? Why, of course he had. I 
should say so, he could assure me, if I only knew 
about a twentieth part of what had come in his way. 
Why, it would be easier for him, he expected, to tell 
what he had n’t seen than what he had. Ah! a deal 
it would. 

What was the curiousest thing he had seen? Well! 
He did n’t know. He could n’t momently name what 
was the curiousest thing he had seen, — unless it was 
a Unicorn,—and he see Aim once at a Fair. But 
supposing a young gentleman not eight year old was 
to run away with a fine young woman of seven, might 
I think that a queer start? Certainly! Then that 
was a start as he himself had had his blessed eyes on, 
—and he had cleaned the shoes they run away in, — 
and they was so little that he could n’t get his hand 
into ’em. 

Master Harry Walmers’s father, you see, he lived 
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at the Elmses, down away by Shooter’s Hill there, six 
or seven miles from Lunnon. He was a gentleman of 
spirit, and goodlooking, and held his head up when 
he walked, and had what you may call Fire about him. 
He wrote poetry, and he rode, and he ran, and he 
ericketed, and he danced, and he acted, and he done 
it all equally beautiful. He was uncommon proud of 
Master Harry as was his only child; but he did n’t 
spoil him, neither. He was a gentleman that hada 
will of his own, and a eye of his own, and that would 
be minded. Consequently, though he made quite a 
companion of the fine bright boy, and was delighted 
to see him so fond of reading his fairy-books, and was 
never tired of hearing him say my name is Norval, or 
hearing him sing his songs about Young May Moons is 
beaming love, and When he as adores thee has left but 
the name, and that, — still he kept the command over 
the child, and the child was a child, and it’s wery 
much to be wished more of ’em was! 

How did Boots happen to know all this? Why, sir, 
through being under-gardener. Of course I could n’t 
be under-gardener, and be always about, in the sum- 
mer-time, near the windows on the lawn, a-mowing’ 
and sweeping and weeding and pruning, and this and 
that, without getting acquainted with the ways of the 
family. Even supposing Master Harry had n’t come 
to me one morning early, and said, “ Cobbs, how should 
you spell Norah, if you was asked?” and when I give 
him my views, sir, respectin’ the spelling o’ that name, 
he took out his little knife, and he begun a-cutting it 
in print, all over the fence. 

_ And the courage of the boy! Bless your soul, he ’*d 
have throwed off his little hat, and tucked up his little 
sleeves, and gone in at a lion, he would. One day he 
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stops, along with her (where I was hoeing weeds in 
the gravel), oe says, speaking up, ‘ Cobbs,” he says, 
“T like you.” ‘Do you, sir? I’m proud to hear it.” 
“Yes, I do, Cobbs. Why do I like you, do you think, 
Cobbs?” ‘Don’t know, Master Harry, I am sure.” 
“ Because Norah likes you, Cobbs.” “Indeed, sir? 
That’s very gratifying.’ “Gratifying, Cobbs? It’s 
better than millions of the brightest diamonds, to be 
liked by Norah.” ‘Certainly, sir.’ “ You’re going 
away, ain’t you, Cobbs?” “Yes, sir.’ ‘ Would 
you like another situation, Cobbs?” “ Well, sir, I 
should n’t object, if it was a good ’un.” “Then, 
Cobbs,” says that mite, “you shall be our Head Gar- 
dener when we are married.” And he tucks her, in 
her little sky-blue mantle, under his arm, and walks 
away. 

Boots could assure me that it was better than a 
picter, and equal to a play, to see them babies with 
their long bright curling hair, their spariling eyes, 
and their beautiful light tread, rambling about the 
garden, deep in love. Boots was of opinion that the 
birds believed they was birds, and kept up with ’em, 
singing to please ’°em. Sometimes they would creep 
under the tulip-tree, and would sit there with their 
arms round one another’s necks, and their soft cheeks 
touching, a-reading about the Prince, and the Dragon, 
and the good and bad enchanters, and the king’s fair 
daughter. Sometimes I would hear them planning 
about having a house in a forest, keeping bees and a 
cow, and living entirely on milk and honey. Once I 
came upon them by the pond, and heard Master Harry 
say, “ Adorable Norah, kiss me, and say you love me 
to distraction, or I1’ll jump in headforemost.” On 
the whole, sir, the contemplation o’ them two babies 
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had a tendency to make me feel as if I was in love 
myself, — only I did n’t exactly know who with. 

“« Cobbs,” says Master Harry, one evening, when I 
was watering the flowers, “I am going on a visit, this 
present midsummer, to my grandmamma’s at York.” 

“ Are you indeed, sir? I hope you’ll have a, 
pleasant time. I am going into Yorkshire myself, 
when I leave here.” 

“ Are you going to your grandmamma’s, Cobbs?” 

“No, sir. I have n’t got such a thing.” 

* Not as a grandmamma, Cobbs?” 

fNo,. sir.” ' 

The boy looks on at the watering of the flowers for 
« little while, and then he says, “I shall be very glad . 
indeed to go, Cobbs, — Norah’s going.” 

“Youll be all right then, sir, with your beautiful 
sweetheart by your side.” 

*‘ Cobbs,” returns the boy, a-flushing, “I never let 
anybudy joke about that when I can prevent them.” 

“It was n’t a joke, sir, — was n’t so meant.” 

“TJ am glad of that, Cobbs, because I like you, you 
know, and you’re going to live with us, — Cobbs!” 

Sia st 

“ What do you think my grandmamma gives me, 
when I go down there?” 

“T could n’t so much as make a guess, sir.” 

“ A Bank of England five-pound note, Cobbs.” 

“Whew! That’s a spanking sum of money, Mas- 
ter Harry.” 

“A person could do a good deal with such a sum uf 
money as that. Could n’t a person, Cobbs?” 

“J believe you, sir!” 

“Cobbs,” says that boy, “Ill tell you a secret. 

At Norah’s house they have been joking her about 
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me, and pretending to laugh at our being engaged, 
Pretending to make game of it, Cobbs! ” 

“Such, sir, is the depravity of human natur.” 

The boy, looking exactly like his father, stood for 
a few minutes, and then departed with, “‘ Good-night, 
Cobbs. I’m going in.” 

If I was to ask Boots how it happened that I was 
a-going to leave that place just at that present time, 
well, I could n’t rightly answer you, sir. I do suppose 
I might have stayed there till now, if I had been any- 
ways inclined. But you see, he was younger then, and 
he wanted change. That’s what I wanted, — change. 
Mr. Walmers, he says to me, when I give him notice 
of my intentions to leave, ‘“‘Cobbs,” he says, “have 
you anythink to complain of ? I make the inquiry, 
because if I find that any of my people really has any- 
think to complain of, I wish to make it right if I can.” 

“No, sir; thanking you, sir, I find myself as well 
sitiwated here as I could hope to be anywheres. The 
truth is, sir, that I’m a-going to seek my fortun’.” 

“Oh, indeed, Cobbs?” he says; “I hope you may 
find it.” And Boots could assure me — which he did, 
touching his hair with his bootjack — that he had n’t 

found it yet. 

* «Well, sir! I left the Elmses when my time was 
up, and Master Harry, he went down to the old lady’s 
at York, which old lady were so wrapped up in that 
child as she would have give that child the teeth out 
of her head (if she had had any). What does that 
Infant do—for Infant you may call him, and be 
within the mark — but cut away from that old lady’s 
with his Norah, on a expedition to go to Gretna Green 
and be married ! 


Sir, I was at this identical Holly-Tree Inn (having 
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left it several times since to better myself, but always 
come back through one thing or another) when, one 
summer afternoon, the coach drives up, and out of the 
coach gets them two children. The Guard says te 
our Governor, “I don’t quite make out these little 
passengers, but the young gentleman’s words was. 
that they was to be brought here.” The young gentle 
man gets out; hands his lady out; gives the Guard 
something for himself ; says to our Governor, “‘ We ’re 
to stop here to-night, please. Sitting-room and two 
bedrooms will be required. Mutton chops and 
cherry pudding for two!” and tucks her, in her little 
sky-blue mantle, under his arm, and walks into the 
house much bolder than Brass. 

Sir, I leave you to judge what the amazement of 
that establishment was when those two tiny creatures 
all alone by themselves was marched into the Angel ; 
much more so, when I, who had seen them without 
their seeing me, give the Governor my views of the 
expedition they was upon. 

“‘ Cobbs,” says the Governor, “if this is so, I must 
set off myself to York and quiet their friends’ minds. 
In which case you must keep your eye upon ’em, and 
humor ’em, till I come back. But before I take 
these measures, Cobbs, I should wish you to find from 
themselves whether your opinions is correct.” ‘Sir 
to you,” says I, “that shall be done directly.” 

So Boots goes upstairs to the Angel, and there he 
finds Master Harry on a e-normous sofa, — immense 
at any time, but looking like the Great Bed of Ware, 
compared with him,—a-drying the eyes of Miss 
Norah with his pocket-hankercher. Their little legs 
was entirely off the ground, of course ; and it really 
is not possible to express how small them children 


looked. 
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and he comes running to me and catching hold of my 
hand. Miss Norah, she comes running to me on 
t? other side and catching hold of my t’ other hand, 
qnd they both jump for joy. 

“T see you a-getting out, sir,” says I. “I thought it 
was you. I thought I couldn’t be mistaken in your 
heighth and figure. What’s the object of your jour. 
ney, sir? — matrimonial?” 

“We are going to be married, Cobbs, at Gretna 
Green,” returns the boy. ‘“ We have run away on 
purpose. Norah has been in rather low spirits, 
Cobbs ; but she “Il be happy, now we have found you 
to be our friend.” 

“Thank you, sir, and thank you, miss, for your 
good opinion. Did you bring any luggage with you, 
ginit\” 

If I will believe Boots when he gives me his word 
and honor upon it, the lady had got a parasol, a 
smelling-bottle, a round and a half of cold buttered 
toast, eight peppermint drops, and a Doll’s hairbrush. 
The gentleman had got about half a dozen yards of 
string, a knife, three or four sheets of writing-paper 
folded up surprisingly small, a orange, and a Chaney 
mug with his name on it. 

“What may be the exact natur of your plans, 
sir?” says I. 

“To go on,” replies the boy — which the courage 
of that boy was something wonderful! — “in the 
morning, and be married to-morrow.” 

“ Just so, sir. Would it meet your views, sir, if I 
was to accompany you?” 

They both jumped for joy again, and cried out, 
“Oh yes, yes, Cobbs! Yes!” 
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“ Well, sir, if you will excuse my having the free- 
dom to give an opinion, what I should recommend 
would be this. I’m acquainted with a pony, sir, 
which, put in a pheayton that I could borrow, would 
take you and Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, (driving 
myself if you approved,) to the end of your journey 
in a very short space of time. I am not altogether 
sure, sir, that this pony will be at liberty till to- 
morrow; but even if you had to wait over to-morrow 
for him, it might be worth your while. As to the 
‘small account here, sir, in case you was to find your- 
self running at all short, that don’t signify ; because 
I’m a part proprietor of this inn, and it could stand 
over.” 

Boots assures me that when they clapped their 
hands, and jumped for joy again, and called him, 
* Good Cobbs!” and “Dear Cobbs!” and _ bent 
across him to kiss one another in the delight of their 
confiding hearts, he felt himself the meanest rascal, 
for deceiving ’em, that ever was born. 

“Ts there anything you want just at present, sir?” 
I says, mortally ashamed of myself. 

“ We should like some cakes after dinner,” answers 
Master Harry, “and two apples —and jam. With 
dinner we should like to have toast and water. But 
Norah has always been accustomed to half a glass of 
eurrant wine at dessert. And so have I.” 

“Tt shall be ordered at the bar, sir,” I says. 

Sir, I has the feeling as fresh upon me at this 
minute of speaking as I had then, that I would far 
rather have had it out in half a dozen rounds with 
the Governor, than have combined with him; and 
that i wished with all my heart there was any impos- 
sible place where those two babies could make an 
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impossible marriage, and live impossibly happy ever 
afterwards. However, as it could n’t be, I went into 
the Governor’s plans, and the Governor set off for 
York in half an hour. 

The way in which the women of that house — with- 
out exception—every one of ’em—married and 
single —took to that boy when they heard the story, 
is surprising. It was as much as could be done to 
keep ‘em from dashing into the room and kissing 
him. They climbed up all sorts of places, at the risk 
of their lives, to look at him through a pane of glass. 
And they were seven deep at the keyhole. 

In the evening, I went into the room to see how 
the runaway couple was getting on. The gentleman 
was on the window-seat, supporting the lady in his 
arms. She had tears upon her face, and was lying, 
very tired and half asleep, with her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, fatigued, sir?” 

“Yes, she is tired, Cobbs; but she is not used tu 
be away from home, and she has been in low spirits 
again. Cobbs, do you think you could bring a biffin, 
please?” 

“T ask your pardon, sir. What was it you —” 

“ T think a Norfolk biffin would rouse her, Cobbs. 
She is very fond of them.” 

Well, sir, I withdrew in search of the required 
restorative, and the gentleman handed it to the lady, 
and fed her with a spoon, and took a little himself. 
The lady being heavy with sleep, and rather cross, 
** What should you think, sir,” I says, ‘of a chamber 
candlestick?” The gentleman approved; the cham- 
bermaid went first up the great staircase ; the lady, 
in her sky-blue mantle, followed, gallantly escorted 
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by the gentleman; the gentleman embraced her at 
her door, and retired to his own apartment, where I 
locked him up. 

Boots could n’t but feel with increased acuteness 
what a base deceiver he was when they consulted 
him at breakfast (they had ordered sweet milk and 
water, and toast and currant jelly, overnight) about 
the pony. It really was as much as he could do, he 
don’t mind confessing to me, to look them two young 
things in the face, and think what a wicked old father 
of lies he had grown up to be. Howsomever, sir, I 
went on a-lying like a Trojan about the pony. I told 
’em that it did so unfort’nately happen that the pony 
was half clipped, you see, and that he could n’t be took 
out in that state, for fear it should strike to his inside. 
But that he ’d be finished clipping in the course of 
the day, and that to-morrow morning at eight o’clock 
the pheayton would be ready. Boots’ view of the 
whole case, looking back upon it in my room, is, that 
Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, was beginning to give 
in. She hadn’t had her hair curled when she went 
to bed, and she didn’t seem quite up to brushing it 
herself, and its getting in her eyes put her out. But 
nothing put out Master Harry. He sat behind his 
breakfast-cup, a-tearing away at the jelly, as if he 
had been his own father. 

In the course of the morning, Master Harry rung 
the bell, — it was surprising how that there boy did 
carry on, —and said, in a sprightly way, “ Cobbs, is 
there any good walks in this neighborhood ?” 

“Yes, sir. There’s Love Lane.” 

“ Get out with you, Cobbs!’ — that was that there 
boy’s expression, — “ youre joking.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, there really is Love 
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Lane; and a pleasant walk it is, and proud shall I 
be to show it to yourself and Mrs. Harry Walmers, 
Junior.” 

‘‘ Norah, dear,” says Master Harry, “ this is curious, 
We really ought to see Love Lane. Put on your 
bonnet, my sweetest darling, and we will go there 
with Cobbs.” 

Boots leaves me to judge what a Beast he felt hime 
self to be, when that young pair told him, as they all 
three jogged along together, that they had made up 
their minds to give him two thousand guineas a year 
as head gardener, on account of his being so true a 
friend to ’em. Well, sir, I turned the conversation 
as well as I could, and I took ’em down Love Lane 
to the water meadows, and there Master Harry would 
have drowned himself in a half a moment more, 
a-getting out a water-lily for her,—but nothing- 
daunted that boy. Well, sir, they was tired out. 
All being so new and strange to ’em, they was tired 
as tired could be. And they laid down on a bank 
of daisies, like the children in the wood, leastways 
meadows, and fell asleep. 

I don’t know, sir, — perhaps you do, — why it 
made a man fit to make a fool of himself, to see them 
two pretty babies a-lying there in the clear still sunny 
day, not dreaming half so hard when they was asleep 
as they done when they was awake. But Lord! when 
you come to think of yourself, you know, and what a 
game you have been up to ever since you was in your 
own cradle, and what a poor sort of a chap you are, 
arter all, that’s where it is! Don’t you see, sir? 

Well, sir, they woke up at last, and then one thing 
was getting pretty clear to me; namely, that Mrs, 
Harry Walmerses, J unior’s, temper was on the move. 
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When Master Harry took her round the waist, she 
said he ‘teased her so;”’ and when he says, “ Norah, 
my young May Moon, your Harry tease you?” she 
tells him, ‘“‘ Yes; and I want to go home!” 

A biled fowl and baked bread-and-butter pudding 
brought Mrs. Walmers up a little; but I could have 
wished, I must privately own to you, sir, to have seen 
her more sensible of the woice of love, and less aban 
doning of herself to the currants in the pudding. 
However, Master Harry, he kep’ up, and his noble 
heart was as fond as ever. Mrs. Walmers turned 
very sleepy about dusk, and begun to cry. There- 
fore, Mrs. Walmers went off to bed as per yesterday ; 
and Master Harry ditto repeated. 

About eleven or twelve at night comes back the 
Governor in a chaise, along with Mr. Walmers and a 
elderly lady. Mr. Walmers says to our missis: ‘“ We 
are much indebted to you, ma’am, for your kind care 
of our little children, which we can never sufficiently 
acknowledge. Pray, ma’am, where is my boy?” 
Our missis says: “Cobbs has the dear child in 
charge, sir. Cobbs, show Forty!” Then Mr. Wal- 
mers, he says: ‘Ah, Cobbs! I am glad to see you. 
I understood you was here!” And I says: “ Yes, 
sir. Your most obedient, sir.” 

“ T beg your pardon, sir,” I adds, while unlocking 
the door; “I hope you are not angry with Master 
Harry. For Master otal is a fine boy, sir, and will 
do you credit and honor.” And Boots signifies to 
me, that if the fine boy’s father had contradicted him 
in the state of mind in which he then was, he thinks 
he should have “fetched him a crack,” and took the 
consequences. 


But Mr. Walmers only says, “No, Cobbs. No, my 
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good fellow. Thank you!” and, the door being 
opened, goes in, goes up to the bedside, bends gently 
down, and kisses the little sleeping face. Then he 
stands looking at it for a minute, looking wonderfully 
like it (they do say he ran away with Mrs. Walmers) ; 
and then he gently shakes the little shoulder. 

“Harry, my dear boy! Harry!” 

Master Harry starts up and looks at his pa 
Looks at me, too. Such is the honor of that mite, 
that he looks at me, to see whether he has brought 
me into trouble. 

“T am not angry, my child. I only want you to 
dress yourself and come home.” 

“Yes, pa.” 

Master Harry dresses himself quick. 

“ Please may I’? —the spirit of that little creatur, 
— “please, dear pa, — may I — kiss Norah, before 
I go?” 

“ You may, my child.” 

So he takes Master Harry in his hand, and I leads 
the way with the candle to that other bedroom, where 
the elderly lady is seated by the bed, and poor little 
Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, is fast asleep. There 
the father lifts the boy up to the pillow, and he lays 
his little face down for an instant by the little warm 
face of poor little Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, and 
gently draws it to him,—a sight so touching to the 
chambermaids who are a-peeping through the door, 
that one of them calls out, “ It’s a shame to part em!” 

Finally, Boots says, that’s all about it. Mr. Wal- 
mers drove away in the chaise, having hold of Master 
Harry’s hand. The elderly lady and Mrs. Harry 
Walmers, Junior, that was never to be (she married 
a captain, long afterwards, and died in India), went 
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off next day. In conclusion, Boots puts it to me 
whether I hold with him in two opinions: firstly, that 
there are not many couples on their way to be mar- 
ried who are half as innocent as them two children; 
secondly, that it would be a jolly good thing for a 
great many couples on their way to be married, if 
they could only be stopped in time and brought back 


separate. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE FISH I DID N’T CATCH. 


Our old homestead (the house was very old for a 
new country, having been built about the time that 
the Prince of Orange drove out James the Second) 
nestled under a long range of hills which stretched 
off to the west. It was surrounded by woods in all 
directions save to the southeast, where a break in the 
leafy wall revealed a vista of low green meadows, pic- 
turesque with wooded islands and jutting capes of 
upland. Through these, a small brook, noisy enough 
as it foamed, rippled, and laughed down its rocky 
falls by our garden-side, wound, silently and scarcely 
visible, to a still larger stream, known as the Country 
Brook. This brook in its turn, after doing duty at 
two or three saw and grist mills, the clack of which 
we could hear in still days across the intervening 
woodlands, found its way to the great river, and the 
river took it up and bore it down to the great sea. 

I have not much reason for speaking well of these 
meadows, or rather bogs, for they were wet most of 
the year; but in the early days they were highly 
prized by the settlers, as they furnished natural mow- 
ing before the uplands could be cleared of wood and 
stones and laid down to grass. There is a tradition 
that the hay harvesters of two adjoining towns quar- 
reled about a boundary question, and fought a hard 
battle one summer morning in that old time, not alto- 
gether bloodless, but by no means as fatal as the fight 
between the rival Highland clans, described by Scott 
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in “The Fair Maid of Perth.” I used to wonder at 
their folly, when I was stumbling over the rough 
hassocks, and sinking knee-deep in the black mire, 
raking the sharp sickle-edged grass which we used to 
feed out to the young cattle in midwinter when the 
bitter cold gave them appetite for even such fodder. 
I had an almost Irish hatred of snakes, and these 
meadows were full of them, — striped, green, dingy 
water-snakes, and now and then an ugly spotted adder 
by no means pleasant to touch with bare feet. There 
were great black snakes, too, in the ledges of the 
neighboring knolls; and on one occasion in early 
spring I found myself in the midst of a score at least 
of them,—holding their wicked meeting of a Sab- 
bath morning on the margin of a deep spring in the 
meadows. One glimpse at their fierce shining heads 
in the sunshine, as they roused themselves at my 
approach, was sufficient to send me at full speed 
towards the nearest upland. The snakes, equally 
seared, fled in the same direction; and looking back, 
I saw the dark monsters following close at my heels, 
terrible as the Black Horse rebel regiment at Bull 
Run. I had, happily, sense enough left to step aside 
and let the ugly troop glide into the bushes. 
Nevertheless, the meadows had their redeeming 
points. In spring mornings the blackbirds and 
bobolinks made them musical with songs; and in 
the evenings great bullfrogs croaked and clamored ; 
and on summer nights we loved to watch the white 
wreaths of fog rising and drifting in the moonlight 
like troops of ghosts, with the fireflies throwing up 
ever and anon signals of their coming. But the 
Brock was far more attractive, for it had sheltered 
bathing-places, clear and white sanded, and weedy 
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stretches, where the shy pickerel loved to linger, and 
deep pools, where the stupid sucker stirred the black 
mud with his fins. I had followed it all the way 
from its birthplace among the pleasant New Hamp- 
shire hills, through the sunshine of broad, open 
meadows, and under the shadow of thick woods. It 
was, for the most part, a sober, quiet little river; but 
at intervals it broke into a low, rippling laugh over 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. There had, so tra- 
dition said, once been a witch-meeting on its banks, of 
six little old women in short, sky-blue cloaks; and if 
a drunken teamster could be credited, a ghost was 
once seen bobbing for eels under Country Bridge. It 
ground our corn and rye for us, at its two gristmills; 
and we drove our sheep to it for their spring washing, 
an anniversary which was looked forward to with 
intense delight, for it was always rare fun for the 
youngsters. Macaulay has sung, — 
“That year young lads in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep; ” 

and his picture of the Roman sheep-washing recalled, 
when we read it, similar scenes in the Country Brook. 
4)n its banks we could always find the earliest and the 
latest wild flowers, from the pale-blue, three-lobed 
hepatica, and small, delicate wood-anemone, to the 
yellow bloom of the witch-hazel burning in the leafless 
October woods. 

Yet, after all, I think the chief attraction of the 
Brook to my brother and myself was the fine fishing it 
afforded us. Our bachelor uncle who lived with us 
(there has always been one of that unfortunate class 
in every generation of our family) was a quiet, genial 
man, much given to hunting and fishing; and it was 
one of the great pleasures of our young life to accome 
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pany him on his expeditions to Great Hill, Brandy- 
brow Woods, the Pond, and, best of all, to the Country 
Brook. We were quite willing to work hard in the 
cornfield or the haying-lot to finish the necessary day’s 
labor in season for an afternoon stroll through the 
woods and along the brookside. I remember my first 
fishing excursion as if it were but yesterday. I have 
been happy many times in my life, but never more in- 
tensely so than when I received that first fishing-pole 
from my uncle’s hand, and trudged off with him 
through the woods and meadows. It was a still sweet 
day of early summer; the long afternoon shadows of 
the trees lay cool across our path; the leaves seemed 
greener, the flowers brighter, the birds merrier, than 
ever before. My uncle, who knew by long-experience 
where were the best haunts of pickerel, considerately 
placed me at the most favorable point. I threw out my 
jine as I had so often seen others, and waited anxiously 
for a bite, moving the bait in rapid jerks on the surface 
of the water in imitation of the leap of afrog. Nothing 
came of it. “Try again,” said my uncle. Suddenly 
the bait sank out of sight. “ Now for it,” thought I; 
“here is a fish at last.” I made a strong pull, and 
brought up a tangle of weeds. Again and again I 
east out my line with aching arms, and drew it back 
empty. I looked to my uncle appealingly. “ Try once 
more,” he said ; “ we fishermen must have patience.” 
Suddenly something tugged at my line and swept 
off with it into deep water. Jerking it up, I saw a 
fine pickerel wriggling in the sun. “ Uncle !” T cried, 
looking back in uncontrollable excitement, “I’ve got 
a fish!” “Not yet,” said my uncle. As he spoke 
there was a plash in the water; I caught the arrowy 
gleam of a seared fish shooting into the middle of the 
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stream; my hook hung empty from the line. I had 
lost my prize. 

We are apt to speak of the sorrows of childhood as 
trifles in comparison with those of grown-up people ; 
but we may depend upon it the young folks don’t 
agree with us. Our griefs, modified and restrained. 
by reason, experience, and self-respect, keep the pro- 
prieties, and, if possible, avoid a scene; but the 
sorrow of childhood, unreasoning and all-absorbing, is 
a complete abandonment to the passion. The doll’s 
nose is broken, and the world breaks up with it; the 
marble rolls out of sight, and the solid globe rolls off 
with the marble. 

So, overcome by my great and bitter disappoint: 
ment, I sat down on the nearest hassock, and for a 
time refused to be comforted, even by my uncle’s as- 
surance that there were more fish in the brook. He 
refitted my bait, and, putting the pole again in my 
hands, told me to try my luck once more. 

‘*But remember, boy,” he said, with his shrewd 
smile, ‘never brag of catching a fish until he is on 
dry ground. I’ve seen older folks doing that in more 
ways than one, and so making fools of themselves. 
It’s no use to boast of anything until it’s done, nor 
then either, for it speaks for itself.” 

How often since I have been reminded of the fisk 
that I did not catch! When I hear people boasting 
of a work as yet undone, and trying to anticipate the 
credit which belongs only to actual achievement, I call 
to mind that scene by the brookside, and the wise cau- 
tion of my uncle in that particular instance takes the 
form of a proverb of universal application: “ NEVER 
BRAG OF YOUR FISH PEFORE YOU CATCH HIM.” 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


THE PRINCE’S VISIT. 


Tr was a holiday in the city, for the Prince was to 
arrive. As soon as the cannon should sound, the 
people might know that the Prince had landed from 
the steamer; and when they should hear the bells ring, 
that was much the same as being told that the Mayor 
and Aldermen and City Councilors had welcomed the 
Prince, by making speeches, and shaking hands, and 
bowing, and drinking wine; and that now the Prince, 
dressed in splendid clothes, and wearing a feather in 
his cap, was actually on his way up the main street of 
the city, seated in a carriage drawn by four coal-black 
horses, preceded by soldiers and music, and followed 
by soldiers, citizens in carriages, and people on foot. 
Now it was the first time that a Prince had ever visited 
the city, and it might be the only chance that the peo- 
ple ever would get to see a real son of a king; and so 
it was universally agreed to have a holiday, and long 
before the bells rang, or even the cannon sounded, the 
people were flocking into the main street, well dressed, 
as indeed they ought to be when they were to be seen 
by a Prince. 

It was holiday in the stores and in the workshops, 
although the holiday did not begin at the same hour 
everywhere. In the great laundry it was to commence 
when the cannon sounded; and “weak Job,” as his 
eomrades called him, who did nothing all day long but 
turn the crank that worked a great washing-machine, 
and which was quite as much, they said, as he had 
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wits to do, listened eagerly for the sound of the can- 
non; and when he heard it, he dropped the crank, and, 
getting a nod from the head man, shuffled out of the 
building and made his way home. 

Since he had heard of the Prince’s coming, Job had 
thought and dreamed of nothing else; and when he 
found that they were to have a holiday on his arrival, 
he was almost beside himself. He bought a picture 
of the Prince, and pinned it up on the wall over his 
bed ; and when he came home at night, tired and 
hungry, he would sit down by his mother, who mended 
rents in the clothes brought to the laundry, and talk 
about the Prince until he could not keep his eyes open 
longer ; then his mother would kiss him and send him 
to bed, where he knelt down and prayed the Lord to 
keep the Prince, and then slept and dreamed of him, 
dressing him in all the gorgeous colors that his poor 
imagination could devise, while his mother worked late 
in her solitary room, thinking of her only boy ; and when 
she knelt down at night, she prayed the Lord to keep. 
him, and then slept, dreaming also, but with various 
fancies; for sometimes she seemed to see Job like his 
dead father, — strong and handsome and brave and 
quick-witted, — and now she would see him playing 
with the children, or shuffling down the court with his 
head leaning on his shoulder. 

To-day ie hurried so fast that he was panting for 
want of breath when he reached the shed-like house 
where they lived. . His mother was watching for him, 
and he came in nodding his head and rubbing his 
warm face. 

“The cannon has gone off, mother,” said he, in 
great excitement. “The Prince has come! ” 

“ Kverything is ready, Job,” said his mother. “ You 
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will find all your things in a row on the bed.” And 
Job tumbled into his room to dress himself for the 
holiday. Everything was there as his mother had 
said; all the old things renewed, and all the new 
things pieced together that she had worked on so long, 
and every stitch of which Job had overlooked and al- 
most directed. If there had but been time to spare, 
how Job would have liked to turn round and round 
before his scrap of looking-glass; but there was no 
time to spare, and so in a very few minutes he was out 
again, and showing himself to his mother. 

“Isn’t it splendid!” said he, surveying himself 

from top to toe, and looking with special admiration 
on a white satin scarf that shone round his throat in 
dazzling contrast to the dingy coat, and which had in 
it an old brooch which Job treasured as the apple of 
his eye. Job’s mother, too, looked at them both; and 
though she smiled and did not speak, it was only — 
brave woman !— because she was choking, as she © 
thought how the satin was the last remnant of her wed. 
ding dress, and the brooch the last trinket left of all 
given to her years back. 
_ “Tf you would only have let me wear the feather, 
mother!” said Job sorrowfully, in regretful remem- 
brance of one he had long hoarded, and which he had 
begged hard to wear in his hat. 

* You look splendidly, Job, and don’t need i. ”” said 
she cheerfully ; ‘and besides, the Prince wears one, 
and what would he think if he saw you with one, 
too?” 

“Sure enough,” said Job, who had not thought of 
that before; and then he kissed her and started off, 
while she stood at the door looking anxiously after 
him. “I don’t believe,” said he aloud, as he went up 
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the court, “that the Prince would mind my wearing a 
feather ; but mother did n’t want me to. Hark! there 
are the bells! Yes, he has started!” And Job, for- 
getting all else, pushed eagerly on. It was a long way 
from the laundry to his home, and it was a long way, 
too, from his home to the main street; and so Jok 
had no time to spare if he would get to the crowd in 
season to see the grand procession, for he wanted tc , 
see it all, — from the policemen, who cleared the way. © 
to the noisy omnibuses and carts that led business 
once more up the holiday streets. 

On he shambled, knocking against the flagstones, 
and nearly precipitating himself down areas and un- 
guarded passageways. He was now in a cross-street, 
which would bring him before long into the main 
street, and he even thought he heard the distant music 
and the cheers of the crowd. His heart beat high, 
and his face was lighted up until it really looked, in its 
eagerness, as intelligent as that of other people quicker 
witted than poor Job. And now he had come in sight 
of the great thoroughfare; it was yet a good way off, © 
but he could see the black swarms of people that lined 
its edges. The street he was in was quiet, so were all 
the cross-streets, for they had been drained of life to 
feed the great artery of the main street. There, in- 
deed, was life! upon the sidewalks, packed densely, 
flowing out in eddies into the alleys and cross-streets, 
rising tier above tier in the shop-fronts, filling all the 
upper windows, and fringing even the roofs. Flags 
hung from house to house, and sentences of welcome 
were written upon strips of canvas. And if one at 
this moment, when weak Job was hurrying up the 
eross-street, could have looked from some housetop 
down the main street, he would have seen the Prince’s 
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pageant coming nearer and nearer, and would have 
heard the growing tumult of brazen music, and waves 
of cheers that broke along the lines. 

It was a glimpse of this sight, and a note of this 
sound, that weak Job caught in the still street; and 
with new ardor, although hot and dusty, he pressed on, 
almost weeping at thought of the joy he was to have. 
“The Prince is coming,” he said aloud, in his excite- 
ment.’ But at the next step, Job, recklessly tumbling 
along, despite his weak and troublesome legs, struck 
something with his feet, and fell forward upon the 
walk. He could not stop to see what it was that so 
suddenly and vexatiously tripped him up, and was just 
moving on with a limp, when he heard behind him a 
groan and a cry of pain. He turned and saw what his 
unlucky feer had stumbled over. A poor negro boy, 
without home or friends, black and unsightly enough, 
and clad in ragged clothing, had sat down upon the 
sidewalk, leaning against a tree, and, without strength 
enough to move, had been the unwilling stumbling- 
block to poor Job’s progress. As Job turned, the poor 
boy looked at him beseechingly, and stretched out his 
hands. But even that was an exertion, and his arms 
dropped by his side again. His lips moved, but no 
word came forth; and his eyes even closed, as if he 
could not longer raise the lids. 

“ He is sick!” said Job, and looked uneasily about. 
There was no one near. “ Hilloa!” cried Job in dise 
tress ; but no one heard except the black, who raised 
his eyes again to him, and essayed to move. Job 
started toward him. 

“‘Fiurrah! hurrah!” sounded in the distant street. 
The roar of the cheering beat against the houses, and 
at intervals came gusts of music. Poor Job trembled. 
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‘The Prince is coming,” said he; and he turned as 
if to run. But the poor black would not away from 
his eyes. ‘He might die while I was gone,” said he, 
and he turned again to lift him up. “He is sick!” he 
said again. “I will take him home to motner!” 

“Hurrah! hurrah! there he is! the Prince! the 
Prince!” And the dull roar of the cheering, which 
had been growing louder and louder, now broke into 
sharp ringing huzzas as the grand procession ‘passed 
the head of the cross-street. In the carriage drawn 
by four coal-black horses rode the Prince; and he was 
dressed in splendid clothes and wore a feather in his 
cap. The music flowed forth clearly and sweetly. 
* God save the King!” it sang, and from street and 
window and housetop the people shouted and waved 
flags. Hurrah! hurrah! 

Weak Job, wiping the tears from his eyes, heard 
the sound from afar, but he saw no sight save the 
poor black whom he lifted from the ground. No 
sight? Yes, at that moment he did. In that quiet 
street, standing by the black boy, poor Job — weak 
Job, whom people pitied — saw a grander sight than 
all the crowd in the brilliant main street. 

Well mightest thou stand in dumb awe, holding by 
the hand the helpless black, poor Job! for in that 
instant thou didst see with undimmed eyes a pageant 
such as poor mortals may but whisper, — even the 
Prince of Life with his attendant angels moving be- 
fore thee; yes, and on thee did the Prince look with 
love, and in thy ears did the heavenly choir and the 
multitudinous voices of gathered saints sing, for of 
old were the words written, and now thou didst heaz 
them spoken to thyself, — 
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“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
“ For whosoever shall receive one of such children 
in my name, receiveth me.” 
Weak Job, too, had seen the Prince pass. 
Horace E, Scuppsr, 


THE HEN THAT HATCHED DUCKS. 


Once there was a nice young hen that we will call 
Mrs, Feathertop. She was a hen of most excellent 
family, being a direct descendant of the Bolton Grays, 
and as pretty a young fowl as you should wish to see 
of asummer’sday. She was, moreover, as fortunately 
situated in life as it was possible for a hen to be. She 
was bought by young Master Fred Little John, with 
four or five family connections of hers, and a lively 
young cock, who was held to be as brisk a scratcher 
and as capable a head of a family as any half-dozen 
sensible hens could desire. 

I can’t say that at first Mrs. Feathertop was a very 
sensible hen. She was very pretty and lively, to be 
sure, and a great favorite with Master Bolton Gray 
Cock, on account of her bright eyes, her finely shaded 
feathers, and certain saucy dashing ways that she had, 
which seemed greatly to take his fancy. But old Mrs. 
Secratchard, living in the neighboring vard, assured all 
the neighborhood that Gray Cock was a fool for think 
ing so much of that flighty young thing; that she 
had not the smallest notion how to get on in life, and 
thought of nothing in the world but her own pretty 
feathers. ‘“ Wait till she comes to have chickens,” 
said Mrs. Seratchard. ‘Then you will see. I have 
brought up ten broods myself, —as likely and respect- 
able chickens as ever were a blessing to society, — and 
I think I ought to know a good hatcher and brooder 
when I see her; and I know ¢hat fine piece of trum. 
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pery, with her white feathers tipped with gray, never 
will come down to family life. She seratch for chick- 
ens! Bless me, she never did anything in all her days 
but run round and eat the worms which somebody else 
scratched up for her!” 

When Master Bolton Gray heard this he crowed 
very loudly, like a cock of spirit, and declared that 
old Mrs. Scratchard was envious because she had lost 
- all her own tail-feathers, and looked more like a worn- 
out old feather-duster than a respectable hen, and that 
therefore she was filled with sheer envy of anybody 
that was young and pretty. So young Mrs. Feather- 
top cackled gay defiance at her busy rubbishy neigh- 
bor, as she sunned herself under the bushes on fine 
June afternoons. 

Now Master Fred Little John had been allowed to 
have these hens by his mamma on the condition that 
he would build their house himself, and take all the 
care of it; and to do Master Fred justice, he executed 
the job in a small way quite creditably. He chose a 
sunny sloping bank covered with a thick growth of 
buskes, and erected there a nice little henhouse, with 
two glass windows, a little door, and a good pole for 
his family to roost on. He made, moreover, a row of 
nice little boxes with hay in them for nests, and he 
bought three or four little smooth white china eggs to 
put in them, so that, when his hens did lay, he might 
earry off their eggs without their being missed. The 
henhouse stood in a little grove that sloped down to a 
wide river, just where there was a little cove which 
reached almost to the henhouse. 

This situation inspired one of Master Fred’s boy 
advisers with a new scheme in relation to his poultry 
enterprise. ‘Hullo! I say, Fred,” said Tom Seymour, 
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“you ought to raise ducks; you ’ve got a capital place 
for ducks there.” 

“ Yes, — but I’ve bought hens, you see,” said 
Freddy; “so it’s no use trying.” 

“No use! Of course there is! Just as if your 
hens could n’t hatch ducks’ eggs. Now you just wait 
till one of your hens wants to set, and you put ducks’ - 
eges under her, and you'll have a family of ducks in 
a twinkling. You can buy ducks’ eggs, a plenty, of 
old Sam under the hill; he always has hens hatch his 
ducks.” 

So Freddy thought it would be a good experiment, _ 
and informed his mother the next morning that he 
intended to furnish the ducks for the next Christmas 
dinner; and when she wondered haw he was te come 
by them, he said, mysteriously, “Oh, I will show you 
how!” but did not further explain himself. The 
next day he went with Tom Seymour, and made a 
trade with old Sam, and gave him a middle-aged jack- 
knife for eight of his ducks’ eggs. Sam, by the by, 
was a woolly-headed old negro man, who lived by the 
pond hard by, and who had long cast envying eyes 
on Fred’s jackknife, because it was of extra fine steel, 
having been a Christmas present the year before. 
But Fred knew very well there were any number 
more of jackknives where that came from, and that, 
in order to get a new one, he must dispose of the old; 
so he made the trade and came home rejoicing. 

Now about this time Mrs. Feathertop, having laid 
her eggs daily with great credit to herself, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Scratchard’s predivtions, began to find 
herself suddenly attacked with nervous symptoms. 
She lost her gay spirits, grew dumpish and morose, 
stuck up her feathers-in a bristling way, and pecked 
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at her neighbors if they did so much as look at her. 
Master Gray Cock was greatly concerned, and went 
to old Doctor Peppercorn, who looked solemn, and 
recommended an infusion of angleworms, and said he 
would look in on the patient twice a day till she was 
better. 

“Gracious me, Gray Cock!” said old Goody Ker. 
tarkut, who had been lolling at the corner as he 
passed, “ain’t you a fool?— cocks always are fools. 
Don’t you know what’s the matter with your wife? 
She wants to set, —that’s all; and you just let her 
set! A fiddlestick for Doctor Peppercorn! Why, 
any good old hen that has brought up a family knows 
more than a doctor about such things. You just go 
home and tell her to set, if she wants to, and behave 
herself.” 

When Gray Cock came home, he found that Mas- 
ter Freddy had been before him, and established Mrs. 
Feathertop upon eight nice eggs, where she was sit- 
ting in gloomy grandeur. He tried to make a little 
affable conversation with her, and to relate his inter- 
view with the Doctor and Goody Kertarkut, but she 
was morose and sullen, and only pecked at him now 
and then in a very sharp, unpleasant way; so after a 
few more efforts to make himself agreeable, he left 
her, and went out promenading with the captivating 
Mrs. Red Comb, a charming young Spanish widow, 
who had just been imported into the neighboring 
yard. 

“Bless my soul!” said he, “you’ve no idea how 
cross my wife is.” 

“¢Oh, you horrid creature!” said Mrs. Red Comb ; 
“ how little you feel for the weaknesses of us poor 
hens ‘” 
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“On my word, ma’am,” said Gray Cock, ‘you do 
me injustice. But when a hen gives way to temper, 
ma’am, and no longer meets her husband with a smile, 
—when she even pecks at him whom she is bound to 
honor and obey ” — 

“ Horrid monster! talking of obedience! I should 
say, sir, you came straight from Turkey!” And 
Mrs. Red Comb tossed her head with a most bewitch- 
ing air, and pretended to run away, and old Mrs. 
Seratchard looked out of her coop and called to 
Goody Kertarkut, — 

‘Look how Mr. Gray Cock is flirting with that 
widow. I always knew she was a baggage.” 

‘And his poor wife left at home alone,” said Goody 
Kertarkut. “It’s the way with ’em all!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dame Scratchard, “ she ‘ll know 
what real life is now, and she won’t go about holding 
her head so high, and looking down on her practical 
neighbors that have raised families.” 

“Poor thing, what ’ll she do with a family ?” said 
Goody Kertarkut. 

“Well, what business have such young flirts to get 
married?” said Dame Seratchard. “I don’t expect 
she “Il raise a single chick; and there ’s Gray Cock 
flirting about fine as ever. Folks didn’t do so when 
I was young. I’m sure my husband knew what 
treatment a setting hen ought to have,— poor old 
‘Long Spur, — he never minded a peck or so now and 
then. I must say these modern fowls ain’t what 
fowls used to be.” 

Meanwhile the sun rose and set, and Master Fred 
was almost the only friend and associate of poor little 
Mrs. Feathertop, whom he fed daily with meal and 
water, and only interrupted her sad reflections by 
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pulling her up occasionally to see how the eggs were 
coming on. 

At last ‘ Peep, peep, peep!” began to be heard in 
the nest, and one little downy head after another 
poked forth from under the feathers, surveying the 
world with round, bright, winking eyes; and gradu- 
ally the brood was hatched, and Mrs. Feathertop 
arose, a proud and happy mother, with all the bus- 
tling, scratching, care-taking instincts of family life 
warm within her breast. She clucked and scratched, 
and cuddled the little downy bits of things as handily 
and discreetly as a seven-year-old hen could have 
done, exciting thereby the wonder of the community. 

Master Gray Cock came home in high spirits and 
complimented her; told her she was looking charm- 
ingly once more, and said, “‘ Very well, very nice!” 
as he surveyed the young brood. So that Mrs. 
Feathertop began to feel the world going well with 
her, — when suddenly in came Dame Scratchard and 
Goody Kertarkut to make a morning call. 

“ Let ’s see the chicks,” said Dame Scratchard. 

“Goodness me,” said Goody Kertarkut, “ what a 
likeness to their dear papa!” 

* Well, but bless me, what’s the matter with their 
bills?”’ said Dame Scratchard. “Why, my dear, 
these chicks are deformed! I’m sorry for you, my 
dear, but it’s all the result of your inexperience; you 
ought to have eaten pebble-stones with your meal 
when you were setting. Don’t you see, Dame Ker- 
tarkut, what bills they have? That ll inérease, and 
they "Il be frightful!” 

“ What shall I do?” said Mrs. Feathertop, now 
greatly alarmed. 

“ Nothing as I know of,” said Dame Scratchard, 
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“since you didn’t come to me before you set. I 
could have told you all about it. Maybe it won’t kill 
’em, but they ‘ll always be deformed.” 

And so the gossips departed, leaving a sting under 
the pin-feathers of the poor little hen mamma, who 
began to see that her darlings had curious little 
spoon-bills different from her own, and to worry and 
fret about it. 

“« My dear,” she seid to her spouse, ‘do get Doctor 
Peppercorn to come in and look at their bills, and see 
if anything can be done.” 

Doctor Peppercorn came in, and put on a mon- 
strous pair of spectacles, and said, “Hum! Ha! Ex- 
traordinary case, — very singular!” _ 

“‘ Did you ever see anything like it, Doctor?” said 
both parents, in a breath. 

“T’ve read of such cases. It’s a calcareous en- 
largement of the vascular bony tissue, threatening 
ossification,” said the Doctor. 

“Oh, dreadful!—can it be possible?” shrieked 
both parents. ‘ Can anything be done?” 

*‘ Well, I should recommend a daily lotion made of 
mosquitoes’ horns and bicarbonate of frogs’ toes, 
together with a powder, to be taken morning’ and 
night, of muriate of fleas. One thing you must be 
careful about: they must never wet their feet, nor 
drink any water.” 

“Dear me, Doctor, I don’t know what I shail do, 
for they seem to have a particular fancy for getting 
into water.” 

“Yes, a morbid tendency often found in these 
cases of bony tumification of the vascular tissue of 
the mouth; but you must resist it, ma’am, as their 
life depends upon it.” And with that Doctor Pep 
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percorn glared gloomily on the young ducks, who 
were stealthily poking the objectionable little spoon- 
bills out from under their mother’s feathers. 

After this poor Mrs. Feathertop led a weary life of 
it; for the young fry were as healthy and enterpris- 
ing a brood of young ducks as ever curried saucepans 
on the end of their noses, and they most utterly set 
themselves against the Doctor’s prescriptions, mur- 
mured at the muriate of fleas and the bicarbonate of 
frogs’ toes, and took every opportunity to waddle 
their little ways down to the mud and water which 
was in their near vicinity. So their bills grew larger 
and larger, as did the rest of their bodies, and family 
government grew weaker and weaker. 

“ You ll wear me out, children, you certainly will,” 
said poor Mrs. Feathertop. 

“You'll go to destruction,—do ye hear?” said 
Master Gray Cock. 

“Did you ever see such frights as poor Mrs. 
Feathertop has got?” said Dame Scratchard. “I 
knew what would become of her family, —all de- 
formed, and with a dreadful sort of madness, which 
makes them love to shovel mud with those shocking 
spoon-bills of theirs.” 

“It’s a kind of idiocy,” said Goody Kertarkut. 
“ Poor things! they can’t be kept from the water, nor 
made to take powders, and so they get worse and 
worse.” 

“ T understand it’s affecting their feet so that they 
can’t walk, and a dreadful sort of net is growing 
between their toes ; what a shocking visitation!” 

«She brought it on herself,” said Dame Scratchard. 
“Why didn’t she come to me before she set? She 
was always an upstart, self-conceited thing, but I’m 
sure I pity her.” 


4 
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Meanwhile the young ducks throve apace. Their 
necks grew glossy like changeable green and gold 
satin, and though they would not take the Doctor’s 
medicine, and would waddle in the mud and water, — 
for which they always felt themselves to be very 
naughty ducks, — yet they grew quite vigorous and 
hearty. At last one day the whole little Ave wads 
dled off down to the bank of the river. It was a 
beautiful day, and the river was dancing and dimp- 
ling and winking as the little breezes shook the trees 
that hung over it. 

$4 Well, ” said the biggest of the little ducks, “in 
spite of Doctor Peppetoan n, I can’t help longing for 
the water. I don’t believe it is going to hurt me, — 
at any rate, here goes.” And in he plumped, and in 
went every duck after him, and they threw out their 
great brown feet as cleverly as if they had taken row- 
ing lessons ail their lives, and sailed off on the river, 
away, away, among the ferns, under the pink azaleas, 
through reeds and rushes, and arrowheads and _ pick- 
erel-weed, the happiest ducks that ever were born; 
and soon they were quite out of sight. 

“ Well, Mrs. Feathertop, this is a dispensation,” 
said Mrs. Seratchard. “Your children are all 
drowned at last, just as I knew they ’d be. The old 
music-teacher, Master Bullfrog, that lives down in 
Water-Dock Lane, saw ’em ail plump madly into the 
water together this morning; that’s what eomes of 
not knowing how to bring up a family.” 

Mrs. Feathertop gave only one shriek and fainted 
dead oe and was carried home on a cabbage-leaf, 
and Mr.! Gray Cock was sent for, where he was wait. 
ing on Mrs. Red Comb through the squash-vines. 

“It’s a serious time in your family, sir,” said 
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Goody Kertarkut, “and you ought to be at home 
supporting your wife. Send for Doctor Peppercorn 
without delay.” 

Now as the case was a very dreadful one, Doctor 
Peppercorn called a council from the barnyard of the 
Squire, two miles off, and a brisk young Doctor 
Partlett appeared in a fine suit of brown and gold, 
with tail-feathers like meteors. A fine young fellow 
he was, lately from Paris, with all the modern scien- 
tific improvements fresh in his head. 

When he had listened to the whole story, he 
clapped his spur into the ground, and, leaning back, 
laughed so loud that all the cocks in the neighbor- 
hood crowed. 

Mrs. Feathertop rose up out of her swoon, and Mr. 
Gray Cock was greatly enraged. 

“What do you mean, sir, by such behavior in the 
house of mourning?” 

“« My dear sir, pardon me, — but there is no occa- 
sion for mourning. My dear madam, let me congrat- 
ulate you. There is no harm done. The simple 
matter is, dear madam, you have been under a hallu 
cination allalong. The neighborhood and my learned 
friend the Doctor have all made a mistake in thinking 
that these children of yours were hens at all. They 
are ducks, ma’am, evidently ducks, and very finely 
formed ducks, I dare say.” 

At this moment a quack was heard, and at a dis- 
tance the whole tribe were seen coming waddling 
home, their feathers gleaming in green and gold, and 
they themselves in high good spirits. 

“Such a splendid day as we have had!” they 
all cried in a breath. “And we know now how to 
get our own living; we can take care of ourselves 
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in future, so you need have no further trouble with 
us.” 

“Madam,” said the Doctor, making a bow with an 
air which displayed his tail-feathers to advantage, 
“let me congratulate you on the charming family you 
have raised. A finer brood of young healthy ducks 
I never saw. Give claw, my dear friend,” he said, 
addressing the elder son. ‘In our barnyard no 
family is more respected than that of the ducks.” 

And so Madam Feathertop came off glorious at 
last; and when after this the ducks used to go swim- 
ming up and down the river like so many nabobs 
among the admiring hens, Doctor Peppercorn used to 
look after them and say, “Ah! I had the care of 
their infancy!” and Mr. Gray Cock and his wife 
used to say, “It was our system of education did 


that!” 
Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 
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DREAM-CHILDREN: A REVERY. 


CHILDREN love to listen to stories about their elders 
when they were children; to stretch their imagination 
to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle or 
grandame, whom they never saw. It was in this 
spirit that my little ones crept about me the other 
evening to hear about their great-grandmother Field, 
who lived in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred 
times bigger than that in which they and papa lived) 
which had been the scene — so, at least, it was gener- 
ally believed in that part of the country —of the 
tragic incidents which they had lately become familiar 
with from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. 
Certain it is that the whole story of the children and 
their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in 
wood upon the chimney-piece of the great hail, the 
whole story down to the Robin Redbreast! till a fool- 
ish rich person pulled it down to set up a marble one 
of modern invention in its stead, with no story upon 
it.— Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s 
looks, too tender to be called upbraiding. 

Then I went on to say how religious and how good 
their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and 
respected by everybody, though she was not indeed 
the mistress of this great house, but had only the 
charge of it (and yet, in some respects, she might be 
said to be the mistress of it too), committed to her by 
the owner, who preferred living in a newer and more 
fashionable mansion which he had purchased some- 
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where in the adjoining county; but still she lived in it 
in a manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the 
dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, 
which afterwatds came to decay, and was nearly pulled 
down, and all its old ornaments stripped and carried. 
away to the owner’s other house, where they were set 
up, and looked as awkward as if some one were to 
carry away the old tombs they had seen lately at the 
Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. 

Here John smiled, as much as to say, “ That would 
be foolish indeed.” And then I told how, when she 
came to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse 
of all the poor, and some of the gentry, too, of the 
neighborhood for many miles round, to show their 
respect for her memory, because she had been such a 
good and religious woman; so good, indeed, that she 
knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part 
of the Testament besides. — Here little Alice spread 
her hands. 

Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful person 
their great-grandmother Field once was; and how in 
her youth she was esteemed the best dancer, — here 
Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary move- 
ment, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted, —- the 
best dancer, I was saying, in the county, till a cruel 
disease, called a cancer, came, and bowed her down ~ 
with pain; but it could never bend her good spirits, 
or make them stoop, but they were still upright, be- 
cause she was so good and religious. 

Then I told how she was used to sleep by herself in 
a lone chamber of the great lone house; and how she 
believed that an apparition of two infants was to be 
seen at midnight gliding up and down the great stair- 
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ease near where she slept, but she said “ those inno- 
cents would do her no harm;” and hov frightened I 
used. to be, though in those days I had my maid to 
sleep with me, because I was never half so good or 
religious as she, — and yet I never saw the infants. — 
Here John expanded all his eyebrows and tried te look 
courageous. 

Then I told how good she was to all her grandchil. 
dren, having us to the great house in the holidays, 
where I in particular used to sperd many hours by 
myself, in gazing upon the old busts of the twelve 
Cesars, that had been Emperors of Reme, till the 
old marble heads would seem to live again, or I to 
be turned into marble with them; how I never could 
be tired with roaming about that huge mansion, with 
its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out hangings, 
fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the 
gilding almost rubbed out,— sometimes in the spa- 
cious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to 
myself, unless when now and then a solitary garden- 
ing-man would cross me, — and how the nectarines 
and peaches hung upon the walls, without my ever 
offering to pluck them, because they were forbidden 
fruit, unless now and then, —and because I had more 
pleasure in strolling about among the old melancholy 
looking yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up the red 
berries, and the fir-apples, which were good for no- 
thing but to look at,—or in lying about upon the 
fresh grass with all the fine garden smells around me, 
— or basking in the orangery, till I could almost faney 
myself ripening too, along with the oranges and the 
limes in that grateful warmth, — or in watching the 
dace that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the 
bottom of the garden, with here and there a great 
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sulky pike hanging midway down the water in silent 
state, as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings; 
I had more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than 
in all the sweet flavors of peaches, nectarines, oranges, 
and such-like common baits of children. — Here John 
slyly deposited back upon the plate a bunch of grapes, 
which, not unobserved by Alice, he had meditated 
dividing with her, and both seemed willing to relin- 
quish them for the present as irrelevant. 

Then, in a somewhat more heightened tone, I told 
how, though their great-grandmother Field loved all 
her grandchildren, yet in an especial manner she 
might be said to love their uncle, John L » be- 
cause he was so handsome and spirited a youth, and a 
king to the rest of us; and instead of moping about 
in solitary corners, like some of us, he would mount 
the most mettlesome horse he could get, when but an 
imp no bigger than themselves, and make it carry him 
half over the county in a morning, and join the hunt- 
ers when there were any out; and yet he loved the old 
great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit 
to be always pent up within their boundaries; and how 
their uncle grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was 
handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but of their 
ereat-grandmother Field most especially ; and how he 
used to earry me upon his back, when I was a lame- 
footed boy, — for he was a geod bit older than me, —- 
many a mile, when I could not walk for pain; and 
how in after life he became lame-footed too, and I did 
not always (1 fear) make allowances enough for him 
when he was impatient and in pain, nor remembert 
sufficiently how considerate he had been to me when I 
was lame-footed ; and how when he died, though he 
had not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died 
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a great while ago, such a distance there is betwixt life 
and death; and how I bore his death, as I thought, 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and 
haunted me; and though I did not ery or take it to 
heart as some do, and as I think he wonld have done 
if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, and knew 
not till then how much I had loved him. I missed 
his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished 
him to be alive again, to be quarreling with him (for 
we quarreled sometimes), rather than not have him 
again, and was as uneasy without him as he their poor 
uncle must have been when the doctor took off his 
limb. 

Here the children fell a-crying, and asked if their 
little mourning which they had on was not for their 
Uncle John; and they looked up, and prayed me not 
to go on about their uncle, but to tell them some stories 
about their pretty dead mother. 

Then I told how, for seven long years, in hope some- 
times, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I 
courted the fair Alice W n; and, as much as 
children could understand, I explained to them what 
coyness and difficulty and denial meant in maidens, 
~— when suddenly, turning to Alice, the soul of the 
first Alice looked out at her eyes with such a reality 
of representment that I became in doubt which of 
them stood there before me, or whose that bright hair 
was; and while I stood gazing, both the children 
gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and still 
receding, till nothing at last but two mournful features 
were seen in the uttermost distance, which, without 
speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of 
speech: “ We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are 
we children at all. The children of Alice call Bar. 
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trum father. We are nothing; less than nothing 
and dreams. We are only what might have been, 
and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe mil. 
lions of ages before we have existence and a name; ” 
—and immediately awaking, I found myself quietly 
seated in my bachelor armchair, where I had fallen 
asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged by my 
side, — but John L (or James Elia) was gone 
forever. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
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